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’ ART IN THE CITY. 
Streets and Monuments. 


KOPLE are beginning to recognize that it is almost as nec- 
Pp essary that man be surrounded by beautiful objects as that 
he have bread to eat. Once his daily bread assured, he feels the 
need of a little art to brighten his life. He wants to have it in his 
house, and in the city where he dwells. Strange as it may seem to 
mercenary, utilitarian individuals, men take great delight in seeing 
their city rich, renowned, beautiful, and outshining its neighbors 
by the splendor of its monuments. The Italian tyrants of the Re- 
naissance period, knowing the human heart, obtained forgiveness 
for their tyranny by erecting palaces and churches, the beauty of 
which flattered the local pride. 

We want beautiful cities. 

We propose to show, in the present article, what are the things 
which help to make a city beautiful. A concourse of circumstances 
are necessary: we will try to indicate the principal ones. Nature 
can do a great deal in this direction, but art, which is man’s work, 
can do still more. The subject is a wide one, but so many useful 
lessons are to be learned from its study—lessons which our city 
councils can profit by—that it deserves to be dealt with at some 
length. 

Natural Beauties. 


We do not think that, as a general rule, the founders of cities 
have been influenced in their choice by the beauty of the landscape. 
The suitability of the spot has been the only point considered. Thus 
we see cities variously endowed in this respect. For instance, Na- 
ples, built in terraces on the shores of a magnificent bay, cannot 
be compared with Berlin, which stands on the flat, sandy banks of 
the Spree. 
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Broadly speaking, it can be said that the proximity of the sea, 
the fact that a river flows through the place, or that the ground has 
differences of level, are all natural features which contribute to the 
beauty of a city. 

It is not essential that a city be built on seven hills, like Rome; 
but itis certain that monuments appear to greater advantage when 
placed on high ground. Such will be the case with the cathedral 
on Morningside Heights, New York City, and it is likewise so 
with the Church of the Sacred Heart, Paris. This is an edifice me- 
diocre in itself, but from the fact that, dominating the city, it can 
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A DOUBLE DECKED BRIDGE IN PARIS. 
This is the Viaduct d’Auteuil, which was built by Napoleon III., and is used 
both by vehicles and trains. 








be seen from afar and is sometimes bathed in sunshine when the 
roofs at the foot of the hill are covered with smoke or mist, it ac- 
quires additional importance, for which, however, no credit is due 
to the architect. In the same way, a river running through a city 
is a source of beauty. But these natural beauties are of no account 
if man is unable to take advantage of them. It is here that hu- 
man action—taste, in short, Art—comes into play. 

















How a City Utilizes the Natural Beauties of the Spot. 





We will cite three well-known examples showing how certain 
cities have neglected the natural beauties of the place and how 
others have turned those beauties to account. 





Let us take three 
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ART IN THE CITY. 575 
cities which are either traversed or bordered by rivers: New York, 
London and Paris. 

At New York, the Hudson, an admirable stream, does not con- 
tribute in any way to the city’s beauty, from the Battery to 72d 
Street. Throughout this length it is without quays or promenades ; 
one does not perceive it; it is merely an instrument of commerce, 
invaded by docks, stages, warehouses and depots. Above 72 
Street, however, its banks have been adorned with a superb prom- 
enade—Riverside, which brings into relief its incomparable beauty. 


The campaign for the preservation of the Palisades betokens a de 





THE PANORAMA OF PARIS. 


termination, tardily aroused, to preserve the natural beauties of 
suburban New York. 

As for London, in the East End the Thames is a trading center, 
but higher up it would have lent itself to embellishment in the 
shape of quays and promenades. Very little, however, has been 
done in this direction. Some embankments have been constructed 
in recent years, but throughout the greater part of the river’s 
course it is disfigured by villainous buildings, the walls of which 
come down to the very edge of the water. Besides, the authorities 
have permitted the railroad companies to build their sidings over 
the Thames itself, and hundreds of freight wagons and passenger 
cars are always to be seen overhanging the river. Certainly Lon- 
don has not known how to utilize the natural beauties of the spot. 

In Paris, on the contrary, the utmost has been made of the River 
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Seine. The river traffic is considerable, yet the construction of 
docks and warehouses alongside the water has not been allowed. 
Throughout the length of the Seine within the city limits there is a 
broad quay on either bank. In many parts there is a double quay, 
the lower one serving for the loading and unloading of merchan- 
dise, and the upper one for street traffic. Along each bank of the 
Seine run two rows of trees. What the municipal authorities wanted 
was a tree-lined river from one end of the capital to the other. The 
designs for all the bridges have also been decided upon by them, 
and the railroad companies, before carrying their lines across the 
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STATUE OF LOUIS XIV. ON THE PLACE DES VICTOIRES. 


river, have had to submit their plans to the city engineers. This is 
why the Auteuil Viaduct, viewed from a distance,recalls to mind the 
aqueducts of the Roman Campagna. In the same manner, the city 
authorities have the last word in regard to the bridges which the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company is going to throw across the Seine. 
In Paris, no influences in favor of private interests can intervene 
to mar what belongs to everybody—the beauty of the city. 

The treatment of the Seine in Paris affords a typical example of 
what can be done by wise and persistent action on the part of the 
city government towards preserving and developing natural beau- 
ties. The first photographs which we reproduce here give various 
views of the Seine: the arrangement of the quays and, in par- 
ticular, the unbroken lines of trees extending along the river 
banks from one side of the city to the other. The photograph of 
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the celebrated panorama of the City shows a monster ad- 

vertisement of a newspaper, placed on one of the houses standing 

on the island. Since this photograph was taken, a vigorous press 

campaign has had the effect of causing the removal of that adver- 

tisement, and it no longer disfigures one of the finest panoramas of 

Paris. , 
This leads us to note an important point, namely, that while a -_ 

city cannot change its topographical position, it can, and should, a 

make the most of that position. This is man’s work, a work re- 























quiring Art, and hence the title of these articles: “Art in the City.” F | 
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PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 


This photograph illustrates the placing of a mcnument in the middle of a square, 
and the effect of a uniform design for houses on a square. 





A work of art calls for a persistent determination to carry out, 
patiently and in its minutest details, a pre-arranged plan; a work of 
art implies the exercise of taste; a work of art involves sacrifices. 
We will now see how a city can be a work of art. We will take 
Paris as an example, because, although everything there may not 
be absolutely complete and perfect, it is at any rate the place where 
the will to sacrifice much to beauty has been most persistent. And, 
if we compare New York with Paris, and the comparison should ‘ 
turn to the disadvantage of the former, let it not be looked upon as 
prejudiced criticism, but rather as an effort to stir up in American 
cities that same desire for embellishment which is so strongly char- 
acteristic of the French capital. 
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THE PORTE 8S. MARTIN. 
A triumphal archway on the Grands Boulevards, commanding the entrance to 
the Rue St. Martin. 















































THE AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES AND THE AVENUE MARCEAU. 
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The Plan of a City. 








We know that, as a 
rule, a city grows and ex- 
tends in a haphazard way, 
according to the needs of 
its trade, the wealth of its 
inhabitants, the configura- 
tion of the ground, and so 
forth. New York is a sad 
example of a city that had 
a pre-conceived plan. 
Washington, on the con- 
trary, to which city Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler has 
devoted an excellent arti- 
cle in the May number of 
the Architectural Record, 
was favored by having a 
great artist as its god- 
father. In most cases it is 
not so, and the city de- 
velops ina happy-go-lucky 











sort of way. Later on, 
the authorities intervene 














to straighten the: streets, THE PORTE S. DENIS. 
open up wide thorough- A triumphal arch on the Grands Boulevards, 
: commanding the entrance to the Rue St. Denis. 
fares, provide squares 
and parks and erect monuments. This is where it is necessary to 
have sound and artistic ideas as to the manner of embellishing a 
city. Much money has to be spent, but money alone is not suffi- 
cient: taste is needed, and it is necessary to decide upon the proper 
measures at the proper time. London has not had this wisdom. 
Until very recently, it has kept those narrow streets which lead 
to the city, the heart of the capital, and now a great deal of money 
has to be spent beyond what would have been requiredhad a scheme 
of improvements been worked out and put into operation forty or 
fifty years ago. As regards Paris, everybody knows what a great 
work was done by Napoleon III., assisted by Baron Haussmann, 
in the way of opening up broad avenues, so as to enable air and 
light to penetrate into every district. But they did no more than 
continue a task commenced before their day, as will be seen by the 
accompanying examples. 
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The Place of the Monuments in a Well-Designed City. 

It is essential, in a tastefully arranged city, that the principal 
streets lead to monuments, which terminate them. This is a matter 
well understood in Paris for centuries past, but which is not yet 
grasped in New York. We have an instance of this dating as far 
back as the time of Louis the Fourteenth, namely, the statue 
of that monarch which stands on the Place des Victoires, 
which was so placed as to be visible along all the streets con- 
verging on that Place. The most celebrated instance, however, of 
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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


Example of a well-designed square, with the Madeleine in the distance and 
the Pont de la Concorde in the foreground. 


a number of avenues all converging towards a monument, which 
terminates them, is undoubtedly that of the Arc de Triomphe of 
Napoleon I., leading to which are twelve magnificent avenues. In 
this way the monument, placed as it is on the summit of a small hill, 
is visible, at different angles, from twelve different avenues, for 
which it forms a splendid crowning. This is an excellent example 
of the arrangement of an entire district around a monument. But 
examples of the same kind abound in Paris, and illustrations of 
them will be found in the present article. We hardly need cite the 
Avenue de l’'Opéra, terminated by the Opera House; the Rue Souf- 
flot and the Panthéon; the Rue Laffitte and the Church of Notre 
Dame de Lorette; the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin and the Eglise 
de la Trinité, and the Rue Royale, having the Madeleine at one end 
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and the Palais Bourbon at the other. The fact is that almost all 
the monuments of Paris are seen, as they ought to be, at the end 
of a street or an avenue. We beg the reader to examine, from this 
point of view, the illustrations accompanying this article. They 
show monuments which are extremely well known, but what we 
wish to lay stress upon is the manner in which these monuments 
are placed and the general effect they produce, together with the 
streets designed to display them. 

In New York it is not so. In the modern city there is not a sin- 
gle monument that can be said to be suitably located—that is at the 
end of, and terminating, a street or an avenue. This is one of the 
most serious faults of the rectangular plan on which New York is 
built. Saving Grace Church, so admirably placed at a bend in 
Broadway—which bend must have vexed the souls of the engi- 
neers who planned New York and who worshipped right angles— 
saving Grace Church we say, all New York’s monuments are lo- 
cated in the interior of blocks. For them there is no perspective: 
one only sees them when they are within a yard of one’s nose. The 
result is that instead of embellishing the whole district surround- 
ing them, they simply ornament one block; and instead of seeing 
them from a distance, one discovers them suddenly, right before 
one. A more unfortunate arrangement could not be imagined. 
And this brings us to speak of the rectangular plan, which we will 
do in our next paper. 

Jean Schopfer. 


















































FIGURE REPRESENTING SCULPTURE, PLACED ON THE FACADE OF THE 
EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


Designer, 


Rubino, 








‘  L’ART NOUVEAU, AT TURIN. 


An Account of the Exposition by M. Melani and a Member of the 
International Committee of Direction. 


i 
ws : “URIN is the first city in the world to assemble, at an interna- 


tional exposition, the products of various countries in the 
field of the New Art. Thus it has come to pass that Italy, so long 
indifferent to the modern zsthetic movement, will give the world 
a spectacle fit to win a pardon for its former apathy. As a matter 
of fact, our country is little inclined to receive the ideas aiming 
at a renovation of art. With us traditions are deep-rooted, and 
we have a marked tendency toward the old classicism, tow- 
ards that style which is absolutely out of harmony with the aim of 
modern art. And then we have been told for a long time that Italy 
is the country of artists, and we the modern Greeks; thanks to the 
classicism with which we are imbued. We have taken all this seri- 
ously. We have continued on the same road and are trying to 
keep up the reputation that has been ours for centuries. Where we 
Italians are wrong, however, is in traveling very little and in being 
incredibly disinclined to move about. If we had the habits of trav- 
eling as they have it in England, for instance, and in the United 
States, we should have occasion incessantly to see and admire the 
art of foreign countries, and to recognize that there indeed exists 
outside of classicism an art or classes and styles of art, that 
do the highest honors to the artists and the times that have pro- 
duced them. 

However this may be, if the recent indifference in Italy towards 
the modern esthetic movement does not correspond to the lux- 
uriant productiveness of our Renaissance, it must mean that to a 
country may happen what often happens to individuals at a certain 
period of their lives; the latter stop growing and improving, and 
the importance of their careers is based on their past. This is hap- 
pening to Italy, which is resting on the grandeur of her traditions, 
so much so as to renounce all progress and to protest against those 
who would urge her onward and prevent her from becoming a 
fossil. 

It is for the reasons which I have just given that the exhibition 
at Turin has an importance from the national point of view far sur- 
passing the importance of those other expositions which, alas, open 
too frequently in cities of the Old World and of the New. And it 
is interesting to observe the earnest manner in which this initia- 
tive has been taken by the young Turinese, who have been the sou! 
of the exposition. 
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How the Exposition Started. 

As early as in 1899 Venice conceived the idea of adding to one of 
its expositions of fine arts a section for modern decorative art in 
order to gauge the importance of the efforts which aimed at giv- 
ing to our times an independent style; but our country, absolutely 
unprepared for this noble task, was not represented, and the Venice 
galleries were filled mostly with work from Scotland. 

The failure was disastrous, and two years later the “Famiglia 
Artistica” of Milan, undertook the same task; limited, however, to 
Italian products. About that time, in January, 1go1, the ‘“Circols 
degli Artisti” in Turin, took the initiative for an International Ex- 
position of Modern Decorative Art, and this initiative met with a 
sympathetic response among the cultured classes and the people 
generally in Turin. In the presence of so grand an idea, which ab- 
sorbed all interest from the narrow Milan project, our “Famigna 
Artistica” abandoned its project, and this resignation, spontaneous, 
cordial, almost generous, was received at Turin with exclamations 
of appreciation. From that moment the Exposition that has just 
opened seemed an accomplished fact to its originators, and even 
to its mere friends. 

A committee was formed, and inasmuch as it was composed of 
artists, and artists are bad managers, there was established, in 
connection with the Artistic Committee, a Managing Committee, 
predestined by its very nature to be in constant discord with the 
Artistic Committee. Public subscriptions were opened; a large 
fund resulting from a very successful general exposition that had 
been held at Turin in 1898 was placed at the disposal of the 1902 
Exposition, and the city, the province and the Chamber of Com- 
merce helped with more or less substantial amounts to realize the 
First International Exposition of Decorative Art. Thus equipped 
with funds increasing from day to day, the Artistic Committee ap- 
pointed sub-committees in every region of Italy and even abroad. 
Even North America had one of its own, presided over by an Ital- 
ian, the Director of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, Gen- 
eral Louis Palma di Cesnola who had at his side as vice-presidents 
Mr. W. E. Dodge, Mr. F. Pratt and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, and as 
members, Mr. D. O. Mills, Mr. John S. Kennedy, Mr. H. C Fahne- 
stock, Mr T. Cook, Mr. F. W. Rhinelander and many others. 

The idea of these sub-committees was carried out successfully. 
Their object was to stir up the artists and manufacturers and in- 
duce them to get ready for Turin. Such stirring-up was the more 
necessary in Italy on account of the indifference of which I have 
spoken, and on account of the special form in which the Turin Ex- 
position was presented. In general, industrial expositions are ba- 
zaars, where one finds by chance now and then something worthy 
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of interest and of study. The Turin Exposition, on the contrary, was 
to be, in its entirety and in its component parts, a genuinely artis- 
tic exposition, and not at all an assemblage of products of ordinary 
manufacture. In this respect the program of the Central Com- 
mittee was very precise, and among other points it contained the 
following, which I give here translated: 

“In order to avoid a useless repetition of the ordinary industrial 
expositions, we have decided that at our Exposition only original 
works shall be admitted, and such as represent an effort towards 
an xsthetic renaissance of Form, excluding all objects that are 
mere reproductions of existing styles or are produced by industrial 
manufacture not inspired by any artistic sense; leaving, however, 
at the same time to the exhibitors within the limits of this pro- 
gram the greatest freedom in expression and tendencies.” 

We may, indeed, say that these are few words, but good ones. 
And it is exceedingly interesting to see how the program, whose 
essential condition I have just given you, was conceived. It was 
decided at Turin to have an exposition of a new kind, and even the 
data of the program had to be in harmony with this meritorious 
purpose. Thus, instead of presenting to visitors a series of de 
tached objects, dwelling-rooms (degli ambienti) were demanded, 
completely furnished, and we shall see hereafter that not only 
rooms are exhibited, but complete apartments, decorated, and fur- 
nished, rich in plaster and painting. Divided into three classes, 
the program laid down the following three principal subjects: The 
modern dwelling in its decorative elements; the modern room in 
its decorative ensemble; house and street in their decorative or- 
ganism. Each class is divided into categories embracing every- 
thing relating to modern decorative art intended for the embellish- 
ment of house and street, 

A competition was opened for designs for the Palace, while 
sub-committees in Italy and abroad were working incessantly at 
the success of the Turin Exposition; and Turin has had the satis- 
faction of seeing the extensive response which its invitations called 
forth from almost every part of the world. At our Exposition there 
are represented France, Holland, North America, Hungary, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Belgium, not to speak of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which, together with the United States, 
occupy one of the most conspicuous places. Nor will I say 
much of Japan, which exhibits in a special gallery ; for the Japanese 
work, though very curious and suggestive, has been found every- 
where for several years past. 

The competition for the Palace was won from among eleven 
competitors by one of our architects, Mr. Raimondo D’Avonco, at 
present in the service of the Sultan, at Constantinople. This 
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D’Avonco, still a young man, has been always distinguished by the 
independence of his ideas, and his work has a character which dis- 
closes a vivacious and original imagination. Being in this sense 
more scene painter than architect, he changed as time passed, and 
in his designs for the Exposition he shows that his mind, although 
still quick and alert, has capitulated somewhat. In one word, 
those who know the architecture of the Vienna secessionists, of that 
school which has its centre in the capital of Austria, notice that 
D’Avonico as the architect of the Exposition Palace, has been car- 
ried along by his liking for the Austrian architecture. Having said 
so much, we must recognize that the Palace has rather a grand as 
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THE CENTRAL ROTUNDA OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 
Architect, Raimondo D’Avonco. 





pect and that the interior of the central pavilion or rotunda is 
painted in a fanciful fashion. Color, and gold in particular, have 
been made use of rather extensively in the Palace by our architect. 
The sides of the pavilion have been more admired than the pavilion 
itself. I consider this opinion sound, because I think that the Pal- 
ace is more impressive on its south and east sides, where the lines 
are less quiet and more expressive, than in its facade. 

Aside from its secessionist inspiration, the principal entrance 
of the Exposition is a fine piece of architecture, which forms a spe- 
cial structure composed of two piles of brickwork and an iron gate. 
The two brick piles are yellow. Scroll railings in green form the 
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bases for roofs above, which throw a majestic shade over the two 
brick piles. The latter have received from their architect a large 
frieze, high up, of sombre coloring, and other details making an en- 
semble of a brilliancy difficult to define. Of course all this to be 
fully appreciated must be seen at Turin, in the Valentino, which is 
the paradise of this city, surrounded by that rich vegetation of trees 
and meadows, with the azure sky, that Italian azure which is con- 
stantly vibrating like an admiring and festive cry. 

Mr. D’Avonco erected also almost all the other pavilions for the 


Exposition. Everywhere he showed his pictorial tendencies, very 
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INTERIOR OF THE CENTRAL ROTUNDA 


Architeet, Raimondo D’Avonco. 


appropriate, especially for such ephemeral structures as these are, 
and if he had forgotten his infatuation for the secession, his work 
would have been a more pronounced success. 

D’Avonco’s buildings appear less fine than they might, because 
his designs were executed by architects who have not the delicate 
artistic sense of D’Avonco himself. In several points where the 
designs are not clearly determined the structures do not realize al- 
together the vision of our architect, who came to Turin too 
late to be able to alter, amend and correct everything that he did 
not like in the structures he had conceived. 

Austria alone among all the countries represented at Turin has 
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erected a pavilion at her own expense. I mean to say, she built 
after the design of the architect L. Von Baumann, a small villa, 
which is decorated and furnished in a manner that, though not in 
any way extraordinary, yet attracts the attention of the public. 
Here Austria has made an exhibit of her own. When approaching 
the building we find on the right France, on the left England. 
North America is almost opposite England and close to Germany 
and Hungary. 

Italy has naturally the first place at the Exposition, so far as 
space occupied is concerned. Two large galleries in front of the 
Rotunda are decorated in mauve tones in soft relief on a back- 
ground of white, touched here and there with gold. These two large 
galleries are filled in great part with isolated furniture, the comple- 
ment of the furniture that distinguishes rooms and apartments. 
These are in a place called “delgi ambienti” (interiors), which opens 
on the upper part of one of the two galleries. (I say two galleries, 
because the decoration makes this division; structurally, this is 
only one vast gallery.) 

Besides the furniture, we find here exhibited ironwork, ceramics 
and embroideries, and we must say that Italy, though she has made 
an effort at emancipation from her artistic past, has fallen far 
short of making an important contribution to the esthetic move- 
ment before us. | This was to be expected; artists do not spring up 
over night, and a designer’s proposal to turn out New Art, is not 
equivalent to the actual performance. Led astray by the old way 
of eclectic teaching, we have made the apprentices design in every 
style. Our industrial artists produce in great part the New Art in 
the same fashion as they used to produce work in the Renaissance 
or Louis XV. style. Thus, before we can have objects sincerely 
representing our epoch, we must form esthetic consciences; we 
must begin by teaching what Art is; we must tell our designers 
that Art lives in the soul of the poet, not in the mind of those who 
change their style with the same facility as I, who to-day write with 
a steel pen, and may use to-morrow a goose quill. 

The Exposition of the Italians makes upon every free and mod- 
ern mind exactly the impression I have just described. It is a pity, 
for Italy possesses the talent and the courage, but we shall have 
to be content for the present, in the line of New Art, with the 
products of artist manufacturers, if I may call them, who really 
are but craftsmen. Even among those artists who have a certain 
reputation there are some who yield to this dangerous opportunis- 
tic tendency, which reminds one of an old roué who colors his 
beard and hair in order to counterfeit youth. Here is a striking 
example: 

In 1808 there was founded at Bologna, by a group of local art- 
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ists, together with some persons who took an interest in the ad- 
vancement of decorative art, a society, the “A&micia Ars” Society, 
(The archaic form of its name by itself inspires very little hope.) 
Their principal aim was to improve, from the points of view of art 
and of practical usefulness, the products of the decorative indus- 
tries and arts, especially in so far as the furniture and decoration of 


houses is concerned, and also to increase by this means the business 



















































WOODEN BENCH; DESIGNER, C. BUGATTI. 


of artists, laborers and studios. An artistic committee prepares the 
designs and models that the artists execute. It aids, if that be nec- 
essary, certain clever laborers who have only limited resources, 
and, furthermore, it makes selections from among the works sub- 
mitted for approval, which are placed on sale in a depot of the so- 
ciety at Bologna, even when not designed by members of the 
“Emilia Ars” Society. The artistic aim of our organization is to 
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4 SMALL DESK, DESIGNED BY BUGATTI. 


eaters! 


produce either imitations of the antique or “New Art,” but this 
“New Art” of the “A=milia Ars,” as we see it at the Turin Exposi- 
tion, is in general nothing but an assemblage of ancient ideas, and 
I would say, of modern ones, if the floral decoration as it is applied 
by the artists of our society, were something novel! 

Well, this Society, which, from the moral point of view, receives 
compliments from all sides, and which, from the point of view of 
Art, is far from representing a rich source of esthetic activity in the 
modern sense, gives you the character of our New Art and explains 
to you by what confused tendencies we are diverted, and how much 
we in Italy lack faith in an independent artistic future. 





However, we may wish that the manufacturers of furniture, 
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bronzes, lace, and silverware were all like those of the ‘‘A=milia 
Ars,” the majesty of Art, at least, should be respected. But to com- 
pare with the artists at the head of the Bologna Society we have at 
Turin ordinary manufacturers who work in “New Art” for the sake 
of profit exclusively, taking an idea here, stealing one there, follow- 
ing the ways of the English of the Belgians, of Van de Welde, or 
Walter Crane, or William Morris, in fact, even Olbrich, who, 
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DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, DESIGNED BY E. QUARTI 


though now triumphing at Turin, was unknown until recently to 
our craftsmen. 

In short, the artists in wood among us who design furniture as 
artists, with a genuinely sincere love for the modern esthetic 
movement, are small in number. Personally, I know but three, 
and three or four are all who are making an impression at the ex- 
position of Turin, namely: C. Bugatti, E. Quarti, G. Cometti and 
A. Issel; two from Milan, one from Turin, and one from Genoa. 
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Mr. Bugatti is the most individual of the four, and the first 
in Italy to design furniture outside of the eternal Renaissance and 
Louis XV. So we are here in the presence of a real artist, a bizarre 
mind, who impregnates his art with a touch of Orientalism without 
knowing it. For I, who know Mr. Bugatti, can assure you that 
among the many things which he does not know, one is certainly 
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STUDIO CABINET, DESIGNED BY L. MONTI. 


the Orient. Cairo, Granada and Toledo are places whose geo- 
graphical existence even is perhaps unknown to Mr. Bugatti; and, 
he has never been to Rome, nor to Florence or Venice, nor even 
opened a book or studied photographs regarding the countries of 
the Orient. He is so truly an artist, our Mr. Bugatti, that if some- 
body should tell him that his work resembles something that al- 
ready exists, he would destroy his model with an Olympic indif- 
ference. This shows that the Milan artist is guided in his visions, 
which are of an aristocratic fashion, by his instinct alone, and even 
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if his tendency be toward the Orient, his art is genuine 
Bugatti art. 

In order properly to appreciate our artist, you have to know him. 
Even in Italy, even in Milan, where Mr. Bugatti appears always in 
most eccentric costume, there are many persons who do not be- 
lieve in Bugatti’s sincerity. But what proves that we have not to 
do with a sham is, in the first place, the genius of the artist, and 
then his utterly insufficient instruction. The exhibit of Mr. Bu 






































BEDSTEAD, DESIGNED BY GRANZIOLI AND GANDENZI 


gatti at Turin is one of the richest, so far as furniture is concerned. 
Two dwelling-rooms, a drawing-room and a bedroom form as it 
were the ends of a file of furniture, different in purpose and design, 
representing chairs and desks, chests of drawers and card tables, 
writing tables and closets, arm-chairs and book-cases, cornices, 
chatelaines for ladies in pressed leather. The whole is connected by 
an ideal thread, and even where the line seems to you to be broken 
or the idea exaggerated, everywhere you find the trace of this 
thread, which shows you that the artist is always himself, exalted 


by the same vision, rich with the same inspiration. 
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Two styles, however, are found in the composition of the Bu- 
gatti furniture; the first is more loaded and less delicate than the 
second, which is the newer and the one principally exhibited at 
Turin. I am sorry that I cannot send you a photograph of the 
drawing-room, which has a character absolutely unique. It should 
be the joy, as we say here, of some fastidious and wealthy Ameri- 
can. Fashioned in wood covered with parchment and painted with 
pink flowers and geometrical foliage, it is a vision rather than a 
room, fit to be from the scene of one of Edgar Poe’s fantastic nov- 
els. The fantastic elements predominate always in the furniture of 
Mr. Bugatti. The purpose it is intended to serve and even the nature 
of the material are sometimes almost lost sight of, the artist being 
carried away by his idea to please the eve. Thus, the furniture in 
the second style of Bugatti—which, however, is a logical conse- 
quence of his preceding manner—is covered with parchment, and 
the soft tone of this skin is carefully preserved and almost put into 
relief by a red-and-green floral decoration. The latter has nothing 
English about it; sometimes it is a flowering branch, often a fash- 
ioned frieze. This discreet coloring is accompanied by metallic 
tones of certain discs, richly chased, which almost always 
form the constructive and decorative complement of the Bugatti 
furniture. 

Not far from Mr. Bugatti’s exhibit, we find the works of another 
Milanese, Mr. Quarti, who started with Bugatti. At the beginning 
he reproduced the Bugatti furniture (first style); later he made 
richer furniture, even too rich, which shows nothing of the profound 
individuality of Mr. Bugatti’s creations, although it is executed with 
greater care. One might even say that in Mr. Quarti’s furniture 
that his execution is superior to his imagination. However that 
may be, we have to do with furniture of a rare distinction. It is 
decorated with inlaid metal and mother-of-pearl. The colors in 
themselves give these life; but they are not productions within 
reach of that democratic class, that majority, the people, who every 
day demand that our society give them the tread of ideas and of 
feeling. Now, as for me, the New Art must think of this, and must 
get ready for this democratic class,and supply those pleasures which 
the people did not demand yesterday, but will eagerly seek to-mor-. 
row. Thus, in my view, Mr. Olbrich, even if he hold not the entire 
truth, yet comes nearer than Mr. Quarti to the final solution of th 
New Art. In short, Mr. Quarti, like Mr. Bugatti, is an artist in fur- 
niture, but either of the two, and especially Mr. Quarti, should have 
been contemporary with men like Boulle, Riesener and Caffieri. 

Richness is a matter of course with almost all of our cabinet- 
makers as soon as they aim at artistic furniture. This is due to the 
fact that we are at the end of a period when artistic furniture was 
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made exclusively for the wealthy. Museum furniture and atavistic 
habits do not help to broaden us in our taste. 

I have mentioned Mr. Olbrich, the master artist of the Darmstadt 
colony. This artist reminds me of Mr. Cometti of Turin, whose 
rooms and furniture, conceived in a large and sober manner, seems 
to belong to the Olbrich style. Mr. Cometti is a young decorator, 
rather modest and solitary, who had the good luck to find favor 
with Mr. L. Bistolfi, an eminent sculptor, one of the most active 
members of the Artistic Committee of the Exposition; he being a 
“modernist,” helped his pupil on the way to the New Art. Mr. 
Cometti, becoming also the collaborator of Mr. Bistolfi, displayed 
at an early hour his naturalistic instinct. Starting as a sculptor, a 
clever worker in iron and wood, like his master convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a complete renewal of the artistic surroundings, Mr. Co- 
metti abandoned the field of pure Art, if I may say so, in order to 
take up the industry of artistic house furnishing. At present, he 
makes furniture, designs hangings, executes decorations. Work in 
wood especially has occupied his time. Thus, far from limiting 
himself to designing and modelling, he has erected adjoining his 
studio an establishment for the industrial art of furniture manufac- 
turing where he himself instructs his workmen, aiding them when it 
is necessary in the smallest details of the craft. That is the way in- 
dustrial art must be taken up, whenever one wishes to give it an 
artistic and individual character. Mr. Cometti, who even before the 
Exposition had produced quantities of furniture, surprised more 
than one of his confréres by abandoning Art for Furniture. Mr. 
Cometti is going to exhibit at Turin dwelling-rooms furnished in 
a very sure taste, backed by a sound judgment, which keeps Co- 
metto away from all bizarrerie. Hence, as artist he commands log- 
ical and practical forms, and the form seems to grow spontaneously 
out of the very properties of the wood. These same results are also 
achieved by Mr. Olbrich, and perhaps for this reason alone the fur- 
niture shown by Mr. Cometti resembles that of Olbrich. It cannot 
be denied, by the way, that the furniture of our artist presented at 
Turin forms an advance beyond that which he manufactured for- 
merly. 

Among the young artists who have gone over to Industrial Art, 
I might mention even my pupil Mr. E. Monti. He studied at the 
High School of Industrial Art at Milan; later, he took up architec- 
ture at the Academy. At present he is manager of large furnishing 
works, where, however, industry is more important than art. It is 
true that Mr. Monti cannot be compared artistically to Mr. Com- 
etti; but he has produced furniture that is outside of the traditional 
lines ; at Turin, he has exhibited designs of the same. 

A complete room for studio purposes, in natural oak, is a pretty 
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artistic and economical ensemble; and since the “Milan Famiglia 
Artistica” wished itself to exhibit, aiming at the important problem 
of combining economy and art, Mr. Monti has designed and exe- 
cuted for the “Famiglia” another room, whose price of 650 francs 
($130) is rather modest, while the artistic character of the room is 
not without interest. We have here a studio in chestnut green, 
which is popular with the visitors of the Exposition. To sum up, 
Mr. Monti might be an artist of the New Art, but it is to be feared 
that commercial speculation will carry him away. 

We have at Turin several large establishments, which, after hav- 
ing manufactured for many years furniture in the Renaissance and 
Louis XV. styles, are showing us, very solemnly, the spectacle of 
an esthetic renaissance. But in general, these large establishments 
produce New Art only because its epoch has manifestly arrived. 
Artists whose soul and instincts are for the modern esthetical re- 
vival, are few in number in Italy, so far as I know, and I ought to 
know it, having been one of the first, perhaps the first, among them, 
to advocate a complete change of Form. The enormous ma- 
jority of Italian exhibitors of works in New Art are inspired only by 
opportunism, and what an art conceived in that way can accomplish 
I need not tell you. 

Another establishment that has shown some good things is that 
of Messrs. Gandenzi & Grazioli, of Milan. Among their products 
is a bedchamber that is a little too architectural. Even C. Zen of 
Verona has something worth mentioning, but Zen is manifestly a 
manufacturer. I might also point out to you some furniture exe- 
cuted at Florence by Mr. Marshall Cutler, after designs by C. C. 
Girard. Though they show a tendency towards the Middle Ages, 
they represent a valuable contribution to the cause of modern 
zsthetics. 

In a second article, I shall tell you of the wrought-iron work, of 
ceramics, embroideries, and I shall show you, in an ensemble, the 
most remarkable products of the Foreign States if, as I hope, this 
will interest you. 


Alfredo Melani. 
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FIG. 1. THE LEANING FACADE OF S. AMBROGIO, GENOA. 
’ 


Detail showing the oblique cutting of the angle pilaster. Photograph of the 
Brooklyn Institute Survey, 1901. 











J 
A RENAISSANCE LEANING FACADE AT GENOA. 


N several numbers of the Architectural Record magazine which 
| appeared during 1896-7-8, announcements were made of sur- 
veys which have been carried out by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in various medizval Italian churches and cathedrals. 
A summary account of the surveys was also published by the 
Brooklyn Institute in 1896, showing that hitherto unrecognized 
architectural refinements and subtleties are prevalent in many of 
these buildings. 

In the summer of Igo1, these surveys in Italy were continued 
with important results. It had hitherto seemed probable that the 
medizval architectural refinements, which had been discovered, 
had generally become extinct before the Renaissance, and the man- 
ner and cause of this mysterious extinction were one of the puz- 
zling features of this study. In 1901, however, several instances 
of Renaissance survivals of the phenomena were observed. One of 
these is the case of a constructive leaning facade in the Renaissance 
church of S. Ambrogio at Genoa. 

On the day of sailing from Genoa for New York in 1895 (after 
six months surveying work in Italy), a forward inclination of this 
fagade was noticed, which appeared to be constructive. Among 
the various indications of constructive intention those at the south- 
west corner of the church are most easily described, because the 
side view is concealed on the southeast by an adjoining monastery. 

At the southwest angle, as seen from the side (Fig. 1), the base 
courses, plinth, and mouldings were noted as level. On the other 
hand, the pilaster had a slight forward tilt, which appeared to be 
produced by masonry cutting. The front lower angle of each pil- 
aster block appeared to be slightly obtuse, and the rear angle of 
each block appeared to be slightly acute (Fig. 1). 

Of course, if the obvious lean (Fig. 3) had been due to settle- 
ment, then the base mouldings would have dipped downward toward 
the front. 

There was no time, in 1895, to test these observations by the 
level. They were consequently not mentioned in an article which 
was published on constructive leaning facades in 1897; Architec- 
tural Record, Vol. VII., No. 3, “The Problem of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa.” 

*Illustrated catalogue of the Goodyear Collection of Photographs of Italian Archi- 
tecture and of the Survey of Italian Medieval Buildings. For a complete list of publi- 


cations by the author of this paper on the subject of the Brooklyn Institute Surveys 
and on architectural refinements, see the close of the article. 
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Genoa was revisited a year ago, especially for the purpose of 
testing these observations. The fact of the lean proved to be too 
obvious for dispute. The only question to be settled was whether 
it was constructive. Having settled this point by the use of the 
level and by careful examination of the masonry, it seemed to be ad- 
visable to have the facts corroborated by an Italian expert. 

The expert selected was the architect now in charge of the church, 


























FIG. 2. S. AMBROGIO, GENOA. 
General view of the Facade. Photograph of the Brooklyn Institute Survey, 1901. 


Signor Luigi De Andreis, who has high standing in Genoa as an 
engineering architect. His certificate follows here: 


Genoa, Piazza Invrea, 8. July 23, 1901. 

Honored Sir: In accordance with your wish I now offer you 
some notes respecting the facade of the church of S. Ambrogio. 
This fagade was constructed only in part, that is to say, in its lower 
half, near the end of the 16th century. Recently, in 1891, 1892, 
1893, this existing portion was repaired, and the facade was fin- 
ished by the addition of the upper portion. 

While this work was going on the fact was ascertained that the 
lower part of the facade had a vertical inclination or lean of about 
twenty centimetres in a height of about fifteen metres. 

The upper part was naturally built without any inclination. We 
cannot attribute the inclination of the lower part to the interior 
thrust of the arches or to any other cause of injury, since in that 
case there would have been partial distortions [of the masonry]. 
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FIG. 5. THE LEANING FACADE OF S. AMBROGIO, GENOA. 


The overhang is about 8 inches in 56 feet. Photograph of the Brooklyn Institute 
Survey, 1901. 
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On the contrary the given inclination is in a certain measure con- 
stant throughout the facade, while its decorations* are horizontal 
and not inclined in the direction of the lean. Hence it must be 
supposed that the fagade was originally built with the aforesaid in 
clination. Luigi De Andreis, 
Architect directing the work on the facade 
The original Italian certificate is published in the Journal of the 
Archeological Institute of America, Vol. VI., No. 2, New Series. 


The facts being thus established their bearings have to be consid- 


First, as to the purpose of this device, it can hardly have had any 
other than that of evading the effects of foreshortening. The same 
oe ae, } . . a iil m ri re . - 

purpose which leads us, in hanging pictures, to tip them for- 
ward from the wall, would explain the wish of the architect 
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was done at an earlier date (15th century), with the pinnacles 
statues on the top of St. Mark’s facade at Venice, as attested )\ 
Commendatore Pietro Saccardo, who was in 1901 the engineering 


architect in charge of that church, and who observed this fact som: 


years ago, as related in a later part of this paper. 


1 


The now vacant pedestal, 55 feet high, once belonging to a co- 
lossal statue of the Roman Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, which stands 
before the Propylza at Athens, on the left as one ascends the hill, 
has a very perceptible constructive forward tilt. The purpose of 
such an arrangement, especially in view of the approach from be 


his life of Michael Angelo, 


low, is self-evident. Vasari tells us, in 

that this artist prepared the wall of the Sistine Chapel, on which he 

painted the Last Judgment, by giving it an additional coating, 

with a forward slope, amounting to one foot at the top. Vasari 

adds that this was done to prevent the settlement of dust, but it 

seems more likely that it was done to avoid foreshortening. - 
These various well-attested instances would enable us to under- 

stand the given device in the case of this Renaissance facade, and 

the instance of the Sistine Chapel offers a connecting link, as re- 8 

gards dates, with earlier cases. 
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This brings us to an interesting point connected with the date of 3 
the church and with its style. This date is comparatively recent, :- 
about 1590. And yet, although the architect was a Jesuit Father, : 
the knowledge of his delicate device has not been cherished by the 
priests in charge of the church, and this knowledge has wholly dis- 
appeared in Genoa. 

It is interesting to discover a certified case of a leaning facade 
of which the traditional memory has disappeared within the limits 
of modern history; since the year 1600, since the invention of 





*Meaning the base mouldings. 
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printing and since the rise of literary record regarding architecture. 
Such an instance makes it easier to understand the disappearance 
of such traditions before printing, and before the literary record of 
architectural science was practiced. 

Another phase of this matter is that of style. S. Ambrogio, at 
Genoa, stands on the border of the late Renaissance style. The great 
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FIG. 4. THE LEANING FACADE OF PISA. 


Republished from the Architectural Record, Vol. VII., No. 3. 
Measurements in foot decimals are entered on the drawing. The 
entire amount of the inclination is about 17 inches, with a return 
to the perpendicular in the three upper galleries. Tracing from a 
Brooklyn Institute photograph. See also Figs. 5 and 6. 


rarity of such cases within the limits of the Renaissance period is 
undoubted. It is doubtful if there is another Renaissance leaning 
facade in Italy. This is, so far, the only country in which our 
search for such phenomena has been systematic or widely ex- 
tended, and consequently the only country of which I can speak 
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at present with much security. It may, however, be considered 
probable that this is the only Renaissance instance in Europe. 

In the articles which have been published on the medieval phe- 
nomena it has been pointed out that they dwindle and become min- 
imized in amount in the later Middle Ages; i. e., that they did no: 
disappear suddenly. We are led back to this fact by the discovery 
of an apparently isolated case of a Renaissance leaning facade, be- 
cause it is always easier to understand a gradual fading away of a 
traditional practice than it is to conceive of its sudden disappear- 
ance, 

Leaning facades were certainly not numerous in Italy at any 
period. Careful search in a very large number of Italian towns, 
and including all of the generally quoted and better known 
churches of Italy, has revealed the following instances: 

That of the Pisa Cathedral is the most remarkable (l'igs. 4, 5, 6) 
on account of the abundance of evidence in the masonry cutting 
for the constructive intention. It was originally announced by m- 
as a constructive leaning facade in 1874* on the strength of obser- 
vations made in 1870. The evidence was strengthened to the poim 
of absolute certainty by the surveys of 1895.+ In 1901 this evidencs 
ot the published surveys was presented to Signor Annibale Messer- 
ini, the engineering architect now in charge of this cathedral. He 
examined the building with me, and his certificate is appended here 

The original Italian certificate is published in the Journal of the 
Archzological Institute of America, Vol. VI., No. 2, New Series 
This certificate also covers other announcements concerning tne 
Pisa Cathedral, which are found in the various articles which were 
published in 1&896-7-8, in the Architectural Record: 

Pisa, August 9, I9OI. 

Honored Sir: I have examined your measurements of the monu- 
ments of Pisa and am able to say that the proofs are complete for 
the following facts: 

1st.—That the facade of the Pisa Cathedral was intentionally in- 
clined in the original construction. 

2d.—That all the curves of this building, both the horizontal and 
the vertical, were intentionally made in the original construction. 

3d.—That the oblique lines of the interior galleries were built as 
they now appear. 

4th.—That the main exterior cornice is oblique by construction. 

With assurance of high regard, 
Annibale Messerini, Engineer. 
[Architect in charge of the Pisa Cathedral. ] 

The whole overhang of the Pisa facade is 17 inches, but it does 
not project beyond the forward edges of the great plinth blocks 
at its angles. 


**‘Scribner’s Magazine,’’ Vol. VIII., No. 4, 1874 


+Architectural Record, Vol. VII., No. 3, ‘“‘The Problem of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa,”’ 1898. 
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It straightens back to the perpendicular in the three upper 
stories. The third story (second gallery) only tips forward a tenth 
of a foot, and the two upper stories are perpendicular. This pecu- 
liarity of a return bend to the perpendicular is shared by the lean- 
ing facades of S. Michele at Pavia (Figs. 7 and 8) and of S. Am- 
brogio at Milan (Figs. 9 and 10), both of which are undoubtedly 
constructive. The return curve of S. Ambrogio is shown by Fig. 
g, but the return curve of S. Michele (Fig. 8) is mainly above the 
limits of the photograph. It may be noticed on the left of the pic- 
ture at the top. An enlargement of the negative up to 25 ie 
now in the Brooklyn Institute Museum, shows the beginning of 
the curve quite clearly. 

As regards the constructive facts in S. Michele at Pavia, a pho- 
tograph taken in 1901 is very effective (Fig. 7). It shows an upward 
tilting of the base courses. These mouldings would dip downward, 
if the facade had settled. 

In Fig. 9, the return curve of S. Ambrogio at Milan is shown 
from the inside of the portico (second story) as being against 
thrust. As the return curve is constructive, of course the lean must 
be the same (Fig. 10). This lower facade thrusts against court ar- 
cades of the same date and is supported by them. The capitals of 
the piers have been observed as horizontal, although the picture 
does not show this. If the facade had settled, the tops of the capi- 
tals would dip downward. There is also conclusive evidence in the 
masonry cutting so far unpublished. 

Notre Dame at Paris offers another instance of a front which 
leans out below and then straightens to the perpendicular (by an off- 
hand change of direction, not by a curve). The inclination does not 
extend above the first story, and is roughly estimated to be about 
nine inches. Those who examine this facade in Paris should be 
careful to notice that the buttress masonry at the lower part of the 
northwest angle is a modern repair, and here the lean has been ob- 
literated. 

The facts regarding Notre Dame were hastily observed during 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. They were published in the Journal 
of the Archzological Institute of America, Vol. V., No. 1., New 
Series, 1901. 

The leaning fagade of the Ferrara Cathedral has already been 
noticed and illustrated in the Architectural Record.* This is the 
one important medizval instance, so far observed, which shows a 
continuous forward lean (Fig. 11), as distinct from a return bend. 
There are no partings of the masonry on the sides, such as would 
have occurred if the foundations of the building had yielded. The 
amount of this lean appears to be about 22 inches in about 96 feet. 


“Vol. VI., No, 1, p. 8; Vol. VII., Ne. 3, p. 287 
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FIG. 7. THE LEANING FACADE OF S. MICHELE, PAVIA. 
’ 


Detail showing the upward tilt of the plinth mouldings. 
Brooklyn Institute Survey, 1901. 


Photograph of the 
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FIG. 8. THE LEANING FACADE OF S. MICHELE, PAVIA. 


The inclination is about a foot, with return bend to the perpendicular, which shows 
slightly on the extreme left. Photograph of the Brooklyn Institute Survey, 1901. 
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FIG. 9. RETURN CURVE OF THE LEANING FACADE OF S. AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


Taken inside the portico of the second story. Photograph of the Brooklyn 
Institute Survey, 1901. 
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Thus we are able to quote, so far, four important medizval in- 
stances, in Italy, of which three are certainly impregnable, and I 
have, personally, no doubt about [errara. 

On the other hand, there are three leaning facades in Italy which 
must be considered as probably accidental. In the Cathedral of 
Volterra the south wall has bulged out so far, that it had to be sup- 
ported by a building which was erected against it. This fact casts 
suspicion on the constructive intention of the leaning facade at 
Volterra, although there is, on the face of things, no reason why 
a building which was constructed with such a refinement should not 
also have met with an accidental mishap. There is a concave curve 
in plan in one of the upper faces of the Parthenon, which has been 
attributed by Penrose to the explosion which ruined the building. 
This has never been held by Penrose, or by others, to cast 
doubt on the existence of constructive curves in the Parthenon. 

Two other doubtful cases are those of S. Pierino at Pisa and of 
S. Simone Juda at Lucca. The facade of the Madonna dell’Orto 
at Venice is very probably a good constructive instance. There is 
nothing to discredit it, excepting the fact of its being in Venice, 
where the foundations of buildings are supposed, without very good 
reason, to be peculiarly unstable. This fagade curves back to the 
perpendicular, and this alone seems to establish constructive pur- 
pose. The observations of this church (in 1895) were rather hur- 
ried, and no plumbs were taken, so that for the present it must be 
considered as an undetermined case. 

In 1901 I re-examined the small church of S. Giovanni e Paolo 
at Bologna, which is mentioned in the Architectural Record, Vol. 
VII., No. 3, p. 286, and determined that the lean was too slight for 
quotation. A hasty observation of S. Agostino at Cremona, made 
in 1895, has been mentioned on the same page of the Architectural 
Record. This church has not been revisited. 

Some additional observations of 1901 for constructive leaning 
faces, are important, although they do not concern facades. 

In the church of S. Francesco at Arezzo, where the choir is re- 
cessed, the walls on each side of the choir, fronting the nave, have 
a strong forward constructive slope. These walls had fresco deco- 
ration. A close analogy with the wall of the Sistine Chapel, above 
quoted, may be suggested for this instance. 

The exterior of the choir of the Cathedral of Palermo leans out 
very remarkably at the cornice, apparently in order to evade the 
foreshortening of the fine decoration which is there applied. The 
choir of the Pisa Cathedral leans out as much as the facade, and 
also straightens to the perpendicular in the upper story. The 
upper part of the facade of S. Frediano at Lucca curves forward al- 
most as much as an Egyptian temple cornice. It has mosaic deco- 
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The lean amounts to 9 inches for the first story. 
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THE LEANING FACADE OF 8S. AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


Photograph of 


Institute Survey, 1901. 
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FIG. 11. THE LEANING FACADE 


lean amounts to about 22 inches in 96 feet. 


Institute Survey, 1901. 








OF FERRARA. 
Photograph of the Brooklyn 
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ration, and the avoidance of foreshortening was palpably intended. 
The instance to be finally mentioned is among the most important, 
because the constructive facts are now attested by an architect’s 
certificate and because they have been so long ignored in the case 
of a church as famous as S. Mark’s at Venice. 

This instance was first observed in 1870, and was again observed 
in 1895. Publication was made in Vol. VII., No. 3, Architectural 
Record, but with a very unsatisfactory photograph. Four photo- 
graphs were made in 1901, all of which show the plumb line. Figs. 
12 and 13, are selected from them. 

All the columns of the facade of S. Mark’s on the lower story, 
lean out in similar fashion, excepting those at the southwest angle, 
which have been repaired by an architect now deceased, and igno- 
rant of this refinement. The plumbs show tips varying from 2} to 34 
inches in a height of 93 feet. The walls behind these columns are 
perpendicular. The columns of the upper row are perpendicular. 

When these facts were pointed out, in 1901, to Commendatore 
Pietro Saccardo, the engineering architect then in charge of S. 
Mark’s, he instantly recognized them as constructive, although 
he had not previously noticed them. He also furnished me with 
a certificate regarding the construction, This certificate is reserved 
on account of its inclusion of other phenomena, and will shortly 
be published in another connection.* 

Although in this instance it is the columns which lean forward 
and not the wall, the facts are analogous to those shown by the 
bending or curving fronts of Pisa, Pavia and Milan. There is, 
however, this distinction. If the avoidance of foreshortening were 
the only consideration here, it would seem that the upper row of 
columns would also lean out. At Pisa, Pavia and Milan, and in 
Notre Dame, we might suppose the return to the perpendicular 
to be due to considerations of stability, but this consideration could 
not be imagined to apply to the facade columns of the second row 
in S. Mark’s, because there was no sacrifice of stability in the tilt 
of the lower columns; the wall itself being perpendicular. The 
bend in the vertical would therefore appear to have been the con- 
trolling consideration, in this instance, and an aversion to the rig- 
idity of the straight line would therefore be the proper explanation. 


This may consequently also apply to the cases at Pisa, Pavia and 
Milan. 


This probability is strengthened by the interesting observation 
of Commendatore Pietro Saccardo, as to the forward tipping pin- 
nacles and statues of St. Mark’s, and as to the forward tip of the 
Porta della Carta. Since the pinnacles tip by construction the 


*The original has been published in the Journal of the Archzological Institute of 
America, Vo. VI., No. 2. New Series. 
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perpendicular position of the second line of columns on the facade 
must be certainly significant of the preference for a bending ver- 
tical at that point. Otherwise they would also tip forward. On the 
other hand, the forward tip of the pinnacles and statues could only 
be explained as intended to avoid foreshortening. This must also 


be the explanation for the Porta della Carta. 
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FIG. 12. THE LEANING COLUMNS OF 8S. MARK’S FACADE, VENICE. 
The leans vary from 2\4 to 3% inches in a height of 9% feet. The upper columns 


are perpendicular, as is the wall behind the leaning columns. Photograph of 
the Brooklyn Institute Survey, 1901. 


The forward tip of the pinnacles was personally made known to 
me by Commendatore Saccardo as being about 6$ inches. We 
plumbed the Porta della Carta together, and found the tip to be 8 

’ inches. 

The fact that the architect, now deceased, who formerly con- 
trolled the repairs of S. Mark’s did not understand, and did not re- 
peat, the artifice of the original builders during his repairs was men- 
tioned to me by Commendatore Saccardo. He also informed me 
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FIG. 13. THE LEANING COLUMNS OF S. MARK’S FA‘ 


The leans vary from 244 to 3% inches in a height of 9% feet. 
perpendicular, as is the wall behind them. 











SADE, VENICE. 


The upper columns are 


Photograph of the Brooklyn Institute Survey, 
1901. 
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that he was at this time a subordinate of the official in question, 
and that a controversy between them was caused by his conten- 
tion that the repairs of the side facades had not been carried out ac- 
cording to the methods of the ancient builders. This controversy 
was carried into the Venetian daily newspapers and continued for 
ten days (1881). An account of this controversy will be found at 
p. 5 of a monograph by Commendatore Saccardo, entitled, “I Res- 
tauri della Basilica di San Marco nell’ ultimo decennio,” (Venezia, 
Tipografia Emiliana, 1890). 

We now return to the consideration of the leaning facade of S. 
Ambrogio at Genoa, with the following conclusions: 

(a) If the tradition regarding such a practice disappeared, as it did 
disappear, after 1600, there is no reason why the tradition should 
not have disappeared, for earlier buildings, such as the Pisa Cathe- 
dral; and one ground of incredulity regarding medizval instances, 
viz.: the supposed unprobability that such a thing should have 
been done and then forgotten, no longer exists. 

(b) The suggestion has sometimes been verbally made that the 
builders of the Middle Ages were not familiar with the ordinary 
mechanical methods of rectilinear building, but the builders of the 
late Renaissance have never been accused of lacking in formal ac- 
curacy. Therefore, if they did, for a purpose, deviate from the 
normal perpendicular, in one instance, there is no reason why the 
builders of the Middle Ages should not have deviated from the nor- 
mal perpendicular, for the same purpose, or for some other pur- 
pose, in other instances. In fact, the isolation of the Renaissance 
example can best be explained as a rare survival of a practice which 
once had greater currency. It is especially for this reason and as 
bearing on the announcements which have been previously made 
for medieval buildings that this paper is published. 


William H. Goodyear. 
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Publications by the Author, on Architectural Refinements and on the 
Brooklyn Institute Surveys of Italian Medizval Buildings. 


1874. Scribner’s Magazine for August, “A lost art.” 

1895. Architectural Record, Vol. IV., No. 4.—‘‘A discovery of horizontal 
curves in the Maison Carrée at Nimes.” The observations in Egypt are 
included in this paper. 

1896. Smithsonian Report for 1894.—‘‘A discovery of horizontal curves 
in the Maison Carrée at Nimes.” The observations in Egypt are included 
in this paper, which is a reprint from the above. 

1895. American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. X., No. 1.—‘‘A discovery of 
horizontal curves in the Maison Carrée at Nimes.” 

1896. Illustrated catalogue of the Goodyear Collection of photographs 
of Italian architecture and of the survey of Italian medieval buildings; 
published by the Brooklyn Institute. 

1896. Architectural Record; Vol. VI., No. 1—‘Optical refinements in 
medieval architecture.” 

1896. Architectural Record, Vol. VI., No. 2.—‘‘Perspective illusions in 
medieval Italian churches.” 

1897. Architectural Record, Vol. VI., No. 3.—“Constructive asymmetry 
in medieval Italian churches.” 

1897. Architectural Record, Vol. VI., No. 4.—‘‘A discovery of horizontal 
curves in medieval Italian architecture.” 

1897. Architectural Record, Vol. VII., No. 2.—‘‘An echo from Evelyn’s 
Diary.”” A discovery of the walls and piers of churches which “recede out- 
ward,” as mentioned by Evelyn for the old St. Paul’s in London, or in 
other words, the phenomenon of outward spreading piers and walls. 

1898. Architectural Record, Vol. VII., No. 3.—‘“The problem of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa’ and the discovery of leaning facades. 

1898. Scribner’s Magazine for September, Vol. XXIV., No. 3, p. 38.— 
“Newly discovered refinements in architecture;” in “the Field of Art,” 
with comments by Russell Sturgis. 

1898. Architectural Record, Vol. VIII., No. 2.—‘Unknown Italy.” 
(Architectural researches in Apulia.) 

1899. Architectural Record, Vol. VIII., No. 3.—“The cathedral of Troja.” 
(Architectural researches in Apulia.) 

1899. Architectural Record, Vol. IX., No. 1.—‘Horizontal curves in Co- 
lumbia University,” with an account of the literature of horizontal curves. 

1900. Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. IV., No. 
1.—‘*An unpublished survey of the Pisa Cathedral.” 

1901. Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. V., No. 1. 


—‘‘The leaning facade of Notre Dame, as compared with that of Pisa.’ 
1902. Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. VI., No. 2, 


New Series. “Architectural refinements in Italian churches;”’ with cer- 
tificates from Italian experts. 


NOTE.—Through the courtesy of the Trustees of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Architectural Record is able to publish the article above, coincident 
with the appearance as No. 1. Vol. I. of the ‘‘Memoirs of Art and Archzology of the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum.’’ 
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NEW YORK HOTELS. 
IT. 
The Modern Hotel. 


OTHING could mark a greater difference than that between 
N the pre-Revolutionary and the great modern hotel. It is the 
difference, as we explained in the first article, analogous to the 
difference in the general wealth, comfort and substantial progress 
between the two periods. The mechanism of a modern hotel is an 
expression of the most ingenious planning in the world. In that 
respect nothing could be greater except perhaps the planning of the 
modern steamship. 

In a general way the most recent tendency underlying the de- 
velopment of hotels is to include within the walls of the building all 
the possible comforts of modern life, facilities which formerly could 
be found only outside of the hotel walls. Telephones, Turkish 
baths, private nurses, physicians, every conceivable necessity and 
luxury which formerly could not be found within the hotel is to- 
day a part of it. 


The old New York hotel was a spacious home where people re- 


turned year after vear, where they knew the proprietor, clerk and 
the office boy. There was something personal and gemiithlich about 
it. All that is now changed. The modern hotel is a great institu- 
tion. Its keynote is impersonality. 

In the first place, the modern hotel must be as large as possible; 
otherwise it cannot pay. As people demand almost everything now 
in a hotel in the way of luxury and comfort, the running of the 
house is a most expensive proposition. Accordingly the business 
done must be on a huge scale. A prominent architect of the 
city said that in the case of a hotel built by him where the house 
was not an enormous caravansary, failure for a time was the result. 
A new wing, however, was built making the house nearly twice as 
large. The increased business was so great without a commen- 
surate increase of highly paid employees that the hotel became 
profitable. 


It 


is hard to imagine the personal element connected with large 
institutions in which even the amusements of life are furnished. 
Popular receptions, lectures, and even spectacles can now be 


obtained without leaving the building. It is not at all improbable 


that in the next few years a hotel will be built with such an enor- 
mous open court that a colossal Hippodrome may be set up within 
4 
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the building. Already, of course, the spacious roof with music 
and vaudeville entertainments is a commonplace. Not only all the 
comforts of home, therefore, but all the comforts and luxuries of 
the city are gradually included in the modern hotel. It would be 
safe to say that the Waldorf-Astoria which is built and arranged on 
such a huge scale will be the most eminently successful house until 
other hotels on the same scale are built. There are in this colossai 
building room for fifteen hundred guests who require almost as 
many servants. The enormous electric plant, 3,000 horse power, 16 
elevators, a plant making fifty tons of ice a day, boilers using 100 
tons of coal a day, 1,300 bedrooms, 150 hall-boys, 400 waiters, 250 
chambermaids, 40 public rooms decorated by some of the best art 
ists and fitted up with every conceivable variety of appointments, 
gives only an inadequate idea of its scale; but everybody knows the 
Waldorf. 

Modern as the Waldorf-Astoria is, there are several hotels now 
being constructed which naturally will include a number of varia- 
tions in hotel construction and appointments. 

A large hotel designed mainly for family use is to be built ad- 
joining the University Club on 55th Street and Fifth Avenue. In 
several respects it marks a departure not only in hotels but in build 
ing generally in New York City. One important feature is in 
spired by European rather than American ideas. We all know how 
woefully individualistic our builders have been, resulting in a mass 
of fragmentary, inharmonious, clashing architecture, no attempt 
being made to work in common for the sake of beauty and uni 
formity. This great projected hotel of eighteen stories is designed 
to harmonize with the adjacent University Club, which is a fine 
piece of architecture. The architectural lines of the hotel will fol 
low the lines of the University Club. The same centre line will 
make a continuous arcade of five openings in the club and five in 
the hotel. The stone balustrade will be carried out on the same 
lines of the present balustrade of the club. Thus the whole block 
will be tied together. The general scheme of architcture is also the 
same as that of the club, being Italian Renaissance as far as possible 
in an eighteen-storied building. An unusual architectural advan- 
tage is that the lines and finishings will be carried out on all sides 
of the building, there being no blank wall, as is usually the case. 
The size of the lot is 100 by 25 feet, and in the 100 feet on the Fifth 
Avenue side there are only five openings, which means a very un- 
usual allowance of space. The dining-room story is to be 27 feet 
high, and the story of the private dining-rooms 17 feet high. The 
dining-room opening on the avenue, which is clear across the lot, 
is much larger than Sherry’s, 45 feet by 95. 

In almost every detail of this hotel the idea of privacy so desir- 
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THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF THE FAMILY HOTEL. 
Now being erected at the southwest corner of 55th Street and 5th 


Avenue. 
New York City. Hiss & Weekes, Architects. 
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able in the case of family hotels is carried out. There are many 
sitting-rooms whereby people can avoid staying in the public 
vestibule. There are many elevators while the public stairways are 
not as obvious a feature as they are in other great hotels. In the 
basement there is a small Turkish bath, with elevators running down 
to it, designed particularly for the use of people in the hotel. They 
can go down to it and return without passing through the public 
corridors. To the ballroom on the first floor there is a private ele- 
vator, and on this same floor also a private pantry and dressing- 
rooms and banquet hall as well as buffet supper and = smoking- 
room. On the next floor the secluded idea of the hotel is carried 
out right through the series of private dining-rooms, each with its 
own service. There is also a large public room where the guests 


may receive visitors. On the first floor of the apartments, is a wing 
more ¢ 


maids, so they need not go to the restaurant floor at all. 


r less cut off, containing a dining-room for children and 
There 
are fifteen floors of apartments arranged in suites that vary from 
two rooms to the whole floor, containing twenty rooms, if the guest 
desires. That indispensable part of a modern bedroom, a bath, 
is provided in almost every case. 

A new feature to the hotel and one that carries out the idea of 
privacy are the three elevators that run from the kitchen below to 
the top floor, opening to little pantries connected with the suites, 
so that in every floor of these rooms the guests obtain private ser- 
vice from the kitchen. They are supplied with warming boxes, so 
that the food can be kept hot. In most other hotels there is al- 
ways a great passage of victuals through the halls. An additional 
advantage of this arrangement is that all rooms are shut off. Ina 
wing of several of the stories are the maids’ rooms, supplied wih 
large bath and toilet rooms and furnishing all the comforts of home. 
This has been brought about, the architect of the hotel said smil- 
ing, by the servant problem. Another indication of the modern 
character of the hotel is that there is no wood to be used in the 
construction. The floors will be built of non-combustible material, 
even the doors and window boxes will be of metal, so that nothing 
can burn except the furniture. 

The architects of the hotel had in mind particularly the general 
idea of privacy. For that reason, all is designed to be rich but not 
gaudy, from the simple harmonious external to the interior ap- 
pointments. Simplicity and sobriety combined with the anticipa- 
tion of every need has been the end sought. 

Another great modern house called the Hotel Belmont is to be 
built opposite the Grand Central Station, on Park Avenue, between 
42d and 41st Streets, where excavating is now going on. It is said 
that this will be the largest hotel in the city in capacity next to the 
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Waldorf-Astoria. There are several remarkable features to this 
hotel, which will consist of twenty-six stories, five of them under 





ground. The sub-surface division of the hotel is a decided novelty, 
and is necessitated by the underground tunnel, which turns from 
Park Avenue up 42d Street, thus cutting off a large section of | 
the lot. 

The site of this hotel is supposed bv the builders to be one of its |: 
most attractive features, situated as it is right opposite the station 
and connecting directly with the subway. In order to take a car in 
the underground tunnel it will not be necessary to leave the hotel, 
there being a subway station at Park Avenue and 42d Street. As 
opposed to the hotel next to the University Club the Hotel Bel- 
mont is intensely public in its character, and it has laid very little 
emphasis on the architectural decoration. The main entrance to 
the hotel will be on 42d Street, the ladies’ entrance on Park Avenue. 
The entrance into the restaurant and cafe are on 42d Street. The 
basement is of granite and the next two stories of limestone. The | 
remainder of the building will be of Harvard brick with trimmings 
of terra cotta. As there are to be five stories underground, ele 
vators, pumps, engines, tanks, machinery in general require par- 
ticularly nice arrangement in disposition. There will be a refriger 
ating plant sufficient to produce 75 tons of ice a day, a large ven- 
tilating plant in the mezzanine of the cellar where the air is filtered 
and brought to the fans whence it is pumped into the various parts 
of the building in ducts. The garbage is disposed of by a special 
furnace. The floor above the cellar, still underground, is a laundry 
floor. Then above that the servants’ dining-room floor containing 
besides the dining-room, refrigeration plant, butcher shop, many 





storerooms, with infinite subdivisions such as in the Waldorf-As 
toria. Into these underground floors elevators and dumbwaiters » 
descend to every department. Some of the dumbwaiters or ducts 
are used to send down soiled linen from the dining-room to the 
laundry below, where it may be washed, dried, sent back to the 
dining-room and used within ten minutes from the time it left the 
guests. 

The grill room is entered from the street four steps below the 
ground. The guests may enter the hotel from the passageway un- 
der the sidewalk if they desire. There is a bar, free lunch, and re- 
frigeration for bar, so that there will be no taste of pipes. As in 





every modern hotel, there will be pneumatic tube service, tele- 

phones throughout, one telephone being in almost every one of the > 
thousand rooms. A convenient feature of the hotel is that guests 
can cross directly to the Grand Central Station by underground 
passage, thus avoiding collisions with trolleys, bicycles and car- 
riages. The public rooms, reception rooms, parlors, lobbies, 
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etc., are all to be particularly large and spacious. ‘The great lobby 
has been planned to be as open as possible. Then there are to be 
the usual palm room, gorgeous dining-room, etc. Above the sec- 
ond floor the stories are devoted to bedrooms with their attendant 
bathrooms and elevator and dumbwaiter service. All the bathrooms 
are to be ventilated by fans running up to the roof. The story be- 
neath the roof is for another laundry. This one is designed for the 
use of the guests and will be by hand. There is an open space un- 
der the rooi where the vents and a separate bathroom exhaust 
enter. 

Another large modern house about to be erected will be on 
Longacre Square, called the Hotel Astor, and will occupy the en- 
tire block from 44th to 45th Street. It will extend 162 feet down 
each street, and will cover 33,000 square feet of ground. From the 
hotel one may get a clear view down Broadway to Herald Square 
and beyond, besides the full breadth of Longacre Square. As the 
hotel will stand alone, three sides will be completely decorated. It 
will consist of nine architectural stories. The facade will be in the 
style of modern Renaissance. The material will be limestone and 
red brick. The building will be crowned with a high curved miaz- 
sard roof of slate and copper, with massive stone dormers. 

There is one feature of this hotel that is very interesting from an 
architectural point of view. There is nothing forced. When you 
have a balcony you can get out on it. Private dining-rooms on the 
ninth floor really open on the cornice balconies, instead of merely 
appearing to. The mansard roof follows the cone of the ballroom 
ceiling and the breaks on the front indicate the bays of the plan. 
There is, therefore, nothing put on for looks on the outside that 
does not have relation with the inside. 

The entrance will consist of three great cove arches three stories 
in height, which will open outside on a broad platform 100 feet long 
raised a few steps above the sidewalk. From this platform several 
entrances lead to the hotel. There is also a ladies’ entrance on 45th 
Street and an entrance for dinner parties on 44th Street. 

Another feature of this hotel which, so far as its mechanical ar- 
rangements are concerned, necessarily varies little from the hotels 
already described, is the decorative scheme. In the sub-basement 
spacious wine cellars are decorated in German fashion forming a 
picturesque private dining-room. Above is the basement, where 
a dining-room 150 feet long is vaulted and decorated like a German 
Rathskeller. Behind the grill room is a marble foyer with passages 
leading to the barber shop and toilet rooms and two flights of mar- 
ble stairs to the main lobby on the floor above. Back of these 
rooms there is a space over a hundred feet deep and 230 feet long, 
extending under the sidewalks from the curb on 44th Street to that 
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on 45th Street, which is to be devoted to kitchen, pantries and 
stores. These kitchens, the largest of their kind, are to be open and 
free from disfiguring pipes. There is a novel device for noiselessly 
and automatically removing used china, linen, etc., from the dining- 
rooms, so that the waiter does not have to leave the room, 
thus largely increasing the time of his attendance at the table. 


Wherever convenient a conveyer is to be placed in each dining- 


room. The conveyer is an endless chain of shelves moving very 
slowly. The waiter simply steps to the nearest conveyer and leaves 
the dishes on the shelf which takes them below to dish-washing 


machines, and then returns them. 

On the right, towards 45th Street, is the ladies’ side of the hotel 
with dining-rooms, cloak rooms, reception room, reading and writ 
ing rooms, ete.; and a special entrance for women with two ele- 
vators and an entrance to the Palm Garden. To the left is the 
men’s side with dining-room, bar and cafe, and an entrance to the 
two large elevators leading to the private dining-rooms on the 
ninth floor. All rooms on the ground floor are handsomely deco 
rated, those on the ladies’ side in the French style, those on the 
men’s side follow English and German models. The lobby is largely 
of marble and bronze, the palm garden is trellised, giving the ef- 
fect of a conservatory. 

Above this floor are the seven bedroom floors, 600 bedrooms and 
over 400 bathrooms. The second floor contains ladies’ parlors and 
state suites. On all of these floors the corridors are carried through 
to the outside air. There are no shafts; all the rooms and baths 
open directly on the front of the two courts, which are 26 feet wide. 
The elevators land in a lobby into which no bedrooms open and 
which is divided from the corridors by glass doors. The ninth floor 
is under the mansard roof, is devoted to private dining-rooms and 
appurtenances. Here there is to be a banquet hall for 500 diners 
and a ballroom and college hall and twelve private dining-rooms. 
The banquet and ballrooms are to be finished with groined arch 
ceilings and elaborately decorated. Some of the dining-rooms will 
be decorated in a way typical of outdoor sports, college life, ete., 
similar to one of the rooms in The Arena, the manager of which, 
Mr. Muschenheim, will be the manager of the new hotel. The cor 
nice balcony extending entirely around this floor will give splendid 
views of the city. There will be on this floor also a separate kitchen 
for banquet and dining-rooms and above it a large laundry, and the 
roof will be arranged for a garden. All the public rooms are to be 
mechanically ventilated and the temperature automatically con- 
trolled. 

Since the fire in the Park Avenue Hotel, projectors of new build- 
ings have had particularly in mind the lesson to be derived from 
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that accident, viz., that in a supposedly fireproof hotel great loss of 
life may take place from fire. No matter how non-inflammable a 
building may be, there is yet enough in the way of hangings and 
furniture to cause smoke, panic and resultant death. In the case of 
the Hotel Astor all the elevators and stairways will be inclosed with 
fireproof wired glass screens and doors, either closed simultan 
eously on the sound of the first alarm or closed automatically as 
soon as a certain temperature is reached, thus cutting off each floor 
entirely from all the others and making the stairs and elevators 
genuine fire-escapes. The stairways are so arranged that in case 
of fire a guest needs only to run away from the flame. Wherever 
he runs he will meet a stairway. 

Another new hotel, plans for which have been drawn, will be 
called the Knickerbocker. It will stand on the site of the old St. 
Cloud, with additional ground giving an entrance from 4Ist Street 
for service. It will be fifteen stories in height, constructed of gray 
limestone, red brick and terra cotta in the style of the modern 


Renaissance. A very large amount of space will be allotted for 
offices and service. As is usual in such buildings the underground 


space will be occupied by a basement and sub-basement, but an un- 
usual feature has been developed by the new subway for rapid 
transit. Entrances to the hotel are provided in the basement both 
to the main corridor and elevators and to the large Rathskeller 
which is located at the 42d Street corner. This arrangement will 
enable the guests to use the rapid transit system directly from the 
hotel without passing through the street. 

The general arrangement is the same approximately as at the 
other great modern hotels. In the sub-basement are to be the cook- 
ing and ventilating apparatus with dynamos, refrigerating plant and 
all machinery necessary to the working of the hotel. The basement 
will be devoted to the Rathskeller, and will also have the barber 
shop, bootblack quarters, lavatories, kitchens, stores with their in- 
credible diversity of subdivisions and other service departments. 
On the first floor are to be the huge fover, office, waiting and recep- 
tion rooms, dining-rcoms and café and bar and a unique flower 
room in place of the usual palm room. A number of private din- 
ing-rooms, reception rooms, parlors, assembly rooms, lounging 
rooms, ladies’ writing room, banquet room, and state apartments 
will be on the second floor. The floors above will be devoted to the 
rooms for guests, of which there will be 600 with 300 bathrooms. 

A good deal of attention, as is common in these gigantic new 
buildings, has been given to the decoration. The Rathskeller is an 
enormous room in grayish white marble and hand-made gray tile 
with curious and quaint decorations in gray-blue, the effect being 
cool and light. The halls will be decorated with columns and pilas- 
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HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York City. 
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1 1 eq 1 og i 1 *1 . 
ters: all the ornamental work will be gold while the walls will be 
hung with a stuff specially woven for the purpose in a rich red, the 


1 
| 
i 


base, wainscot, columns, etc., being of a gray-white marble. This 


eeneral scheme will be carried throughout the public halls and cor 


ridors and added to it on the first floor will be an elaborate frieze 
and other ornament in low relief treated in Chinese carved red 
lacquer but in character corresponding with the architecture of the 
hotel. Thus in entering any room of the hotel from the foyer, halls 
or corridors the contrast of color will be from red, gray and gold in 
combination to whatever seems most suitable to the environment. 
lor instance, upon arriving at the second floor one will see in the 
public rooms opening upon the corridor a contrast of royal purple 
and gold in the corridor, while in the minor rooms, such as the 
bridal suites, state apartments and the private dining-room, many 
pleasing changes in contrast and harmony will be found in every 
direction. 

On the main floor the contrast will be more distinct and striking, 
as, for instance, in passing into the great dining-room the eve will 
meet a great mass of green and gold—green and gold that is trans- 
lucent in the lacquered work over gold in the ornament—and solid 
green and gold in the woven silk wall covering, while above this the 
Italian painted frieze will have all the colors of foliage, architecture, 
and sky that the most skillful painters can portray; this full of at- 
mosphere as well as the ceiling panels with their elaborate figure 
compositions, and these surrounded and held by rich and beautiful 
carvings of ornament and figures in relief, all in gold and color. 
The lounging-room for ladies will have its architectural feature in 
a classic East Indian manner, with carvings in Teak wood and deco 
rations in Niello on silver. 

A feature of the hotel is the large banquet room, 38 by 90 feet, 
connected with a serving-room. The banquet room is served by 
electric dumbwaiters from the kitchen below. As in the case of the 
hotel last described it is hard to get cornered in case of fire, for at 
the end of each corridor there is either a fire-escape or a staircase. 
A detail of interest is that there are plugs in the electric fixtures in 
each bedroom which serve as curling iron heaters or may be used 
to heat the water pads furnished for each room. The dvors and 
floors are to be fireproofed to such an extent that one might pile the 
bedding and furniture up against the door and set fire to it without 
causing the doors or floor to burn. 

Plans are about to be made for an extension on 31st Street of the 
[Imperial Hotel which will make that house almost twice as large as 
itis now. The interesting problem that the architects have before 
them is how to make the two buildings fuse harmoniously together. 


An interesting suggestion which occurs to one in looking over 
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AN APARTMENT HOTEL. 
Cor. 5th Ave. and GOth St., New York City 
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the plans for these new hotels is the advance made in mural and 
ceiling decoration. We have now a great many very fine decora- 
tors and in recent years the builders of these large hotels have given 
the artists an opportunity to apply their art in a way that after all 
is the only vital way as far as decorative work is concerned ; 1. é.. to 
connect painting with architecture. As history has shown it is the 
only way to produce really decorative painting. As in the case of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and Manhattan, no doubt provision will be 
made for the decorating of these new hotels in the same artisti¢ 
spirit. The selection of the artists for the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Manhattan and their resulting work point to the fact that simplicity 
and classic taste is taking the place of mere gorgeous underplanned 
decoration. I find in a public print of fifteen years ago an aesthetic 
description of the new hotels at that time which has to us a humor- 
ous as well as already an antiquated sound. The enraptured writer 
thus describes the modern hotel of his time: “’Tesselated pavements, 
marble columns, groined, fluted and quartered ceilings ; veneerings 
of precious stones, statuary and paintings,’ Pompeiian conceits in 
color and subject, tapestries superb enough for an oriental queen, 
and a glitter of gold and silver in crystal, are all baptized in a flood 
of delicate colors as a thousand jets of flame flow softly through 
colored glass and flash their splendors through overhanging pend- 
ants and candelabra.” 

There has been a great deal of talk to the effect that the hotel 
business is overdone, but in 1860 there were more hote's than there 
are now in proportion to the population. Since that time more than 
thirty hotels, first-class for their time, have been razed to the 
ground. The fact that so many gigantic new hotels are about to be 
built indicates the error underlying this popular idea. 

William Hutchins. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL EXPERIMENT. 
Model of one bay of the Sth Avenue front of the New York Public Library. 
Carrére and Hastings, Architects 








\N INNOVATION IN) ARCHITECTURE. 


UST inside the fence that conceals from the public view what is 
doing on the ample site that has been cleared of the old 
reservoir for the erection of the New York Public Library, and 
somewhat south of Forty-first Street, the interrupted middle line of 
which marks the center of the plot, is now to be seen one of the 
most interesting of architectural experiments which should have 
very interesting and extensive results. It is nothing less than the 
erection, in full size, and in a plausible enough simulacrum of the 
white marble which is to be the actual material, of a whole bay of 
the building that is to be. Since the possibilities of slabs were made 
known, first by the World’s Fair at Chicago, and afterwards by 
such temporary and festal but monumental-seeming erections as 
the Naval Arch in New York, it has been recognized that the ma- 
terial afforded an excellent vehicle for cheap experimentation. It 
has even been proposed, though we are not aware that the propo- 
sition has ever been completely executed, that all statues and pub- 
lic monuments should be erected in situ of the inexpensive mate- 
rial, before they were irretrievably committed to marble or 
bronze. But in architecture only feeble tentatives had been made, 
to the best of our knowledge, before the present instance. You 
mav sometimes see a fragment of white entablature, or a detail of 
some bit of ornament, hoisted over a new wall. If you are an ar- 
chitect, you may surmise that this is done for the purpose of en- 
abling the designer to judge of the effect of his work, particularly 
of its effect in scale, before he is fully committed to it by actual exe- 
cution. It is a modern instance of a classical wise saw, “Fiat ex- 
perimentum in corpore vili,” or, in the vernacular, “Try it on some- 
thing cheap.” 
he layman is apt to assume that it is part of the art and mys- 
tery of the architect’s craft, that he knows, ex-officio, how details 
on a drawing-board are going to look, when they are executed 
from drawings in which they are not seen in their real relations 
or at their proper distance. An eminent engineer has been heard 
to say scornfully of the present experiment, that it was a “confes- 
sion of incompetency.” But, in fact, it is such a confession as a 
candid architect can very well afford to make. An architect of 
great eminence and long experience was once addressed by a lay 
acquaintance: “With your experience, I suppose you can tell be- 
forehand just how your detail will look at a given distance from the 
eve and at a given elevation,” and he rejoined: “On the contrary, 
| find myself deceiving myself on just that point all the time.” The 
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modern practice of carving detail in place, instead of much more 
handily and cheaply at the stoneyard, is a very inadequate resource. 
It has been remarked that if the carver could stand on the side- 
walk, from which his work is to be apprehended, and cut it on the 
cornice, say,the device would be effectual. Not so when his own nose 
is buried in it,nor is the matter greatly bettered if the designer stands 
on the sidewalk and throws up suggestions to him. But to put the 
detail actually in place and try the effect of it is a very different 
business. This is a kind of help which no architect in the world 
can afford to disdain or reject, when he can afford to make use of it. 
And a full size model of one feature, or of a dozen features, of so 
important and costly a work as the new Public Library of New 
York is to be, is worth many multiples of its comparatively trifling 
cost. And evidently the device is more useful according to the ex 
tent to which you can carry it. Here not merely a detail but a 
whole feature is reproduced, and a feature, moreover, which con 
stitutes one of the main architectural units of the building, for 
such is a whole bay of the long curtain wall which is to connect the 
central pavilion that contains the entrance with the terminal pa 
vilions. It is in this curtain that the effect of length, in a front very 
noteworthy indeed in New York in that dimension, is mainly to 
be conveyed, and that the actual dimension is as much as possible 


hitectural device, by that magnitude 


to be increased to the eve bv are 
and repetition which, according to one xsthetician, constitute “the 
artificial infinite.” Upon the effect of the unit very largely depends 
the effect of the series. When the designer has satisfied himself 


as to the effect of his bay, he has in effect satisfied himself about the 


effect of the whole curtain wall of which it is to form an integral 
part. To set up a fragment which is also a unit, so that not only the 
designer but the wayfaring man may study and appraise it, and 
search out what, if anything, is the matter with it, is a process for 
which, quite irrespectively of the merits of the architecture it em 
bodies, the judicious can find nothing but praise. It is as different 
as possible from the order of Pietro de Medici to Michel Angelo 
to build him a statue in snow, which Ruskin holds up to the odium 
of succeeding generations. If the order had been for a model to 
be subsequently done in marble, and the monarch had been able to 
guarantee the sculptor against a thaw until he had studied, marked, 
and inwardly digested the effect of the snow image, the procedure, 
if accompanied with a bona fide order for the production of the 
work of art, would have, whether from an artistic or a “profes 
sional” point of view, been entirely unobjectionable and even praise- 
worthy. And it is such an opportunity that the clients of the archi 
tects of the New York Public Library have afforded to those de- 


signers. It is so commendable an example that it seems likely to 
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impose itself upon all owners and representatives of Owners in 
charge of public and monumental architecture. Nay, so import- 
ant is it, and so inexpensive in comparison with the results, it ought 
to attain, that it would be no hardship for the prospective receiver 
of a commission upon millions to stand the cost of it himself; al- 
though we have, of course, no information or conjecture how that 
detail was arranged in this present case. 

We are by no means writing a critique on the design for the 
Public Library. That would not be fair at this stage of the work, 
nor is the available material at all sufficient for that purpose. The 
unwise ancient who showed a brick as a specimen of the architec 
ture of his house was and endeavored to sell the house from the 
specimen brick was not more unwise than would be the inspector 
who should judge an ambitious design from one of its features. 


eood deal of 


It is plain from this feature that there has been a g 
studying going on since the submission of the competitive plans, 
in which, if we remember aright, the order was not employed at 
all in the curtain wall, but this was leit as a foil to the richness of 
the central and terminal pavilions. Neither is it necessary to criti- 
cise the building in order to emphasize the manifest advantages 
of the device the architects have employed to enable, primarily 
themselves, and only incidentally and unavoidably the passing pub 

lic, to judge of the effectiveness of their dispositions with respect 
to a single feature. Tor it is, of course, evident to them, now that 
the feature is in place, as it must be to every instructed and critical 
spectator, that there is a general error, in point of scale, on the side 
of deficiency, nowhere on the side of excess. Much of the delicate 
detail is inapprehensible from the other side of bifth Avenue, and 
can searcely be said to count even as a vague general enrichment, 
ll less to make any effect bv itself when it is looked at for its 
own sake Phe designers may derive this comfort from contem- 
] 


plation of the model, that the work is, “in scale,” with itself, which 


is to say that it all equally errs, and in the same direction. This 
failure is a kind of success. What is more to the purpose, it is en- 
tirely remediable. One cannot exactly say, to be sure, that he 
would wish the flat arch of the upper opening to be any more con- 
spicuous and flagrant than it is. In truth, even a little subjugation 
would do it no harm. But evidently the ornament under it, the 
sort of triglvphs, without reference to its intrinsic merit of appro- 
priateness, quite falls short of its intended effect. Evidently the 
delicate classical detail of the cornice might be enlarged and in- 
vigorated to its advantage, and without losing its delicacy. Evi- 
dently the crowning balustrade is trivial, and would gain by an 
increase in the size and a diminution in the number of the balusters. 
\nd apparently the same remark may safely be made upon the 
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fluting of the columns. At any rate, the magnification of the feat- 
ure to its full size, and the setting of it up “in the round” puts the 
architect in possession of information which his own imagination 
could not possibly supply so satisfactorily from the study of his 
drawings, whatever their scale. Q. I. D. 

One other remark “falls to be made” upon the exhibition of this 
fragment in place, and that is, how very fortunate the architects 
were in a site which enables them to transcend the trammels of 
the New York street system. Their central pavilion will interrupt 
and close, as the central feature of the Reservoir before it inter 
rupted and closed, the vista of Forty-first Street. It will be the 
fault of the architects themselves if the feature thus framed is not 
greatly impressive by reason of this advantage. We were point 
ing out, the other month, what a great factitious advantage a simi 
lar position gave the architect of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and how admirably he had made use of his advantage. If the cen 
ter of the Public Library shall prove worthy of its framing, the 
question will arise with renewed urgency, why do we not provide 
more such architectural opportunities? At present, they can only 
be had when part of a public park is given over to a public build 
ing, as is the case here with Reservoir Square and in the other in 
stance with Central Park. Why should not such opportunities be 
provided by the closing of cross streets when an architectural pro 
ject worthy of such an operation is under consideration? The an 
swer is, because the Street Commissioners who “regularly laid out” 


New York a hundred vears ago were very limited persons, who 


took very short-sighted and mean views of the problems they had 
to solve, and, in fact, shirked or bungled. As Mr. Olmsted pointed 
out, when he tried to prevent the extension of their blunders to the 
Bronx, it did not enter their heads to provide, anywhere within 
the limits of Manhattan Island, a worthy site for a noteworthy pub 
lic building, while they were careful to limit the lesser dimension ot 
such a building to two hundred feet. One or two object lessons, such 
as are afforded by the Metropolitan Museum and the Public Li 
brary, of what might be done by disregarding the street system 
ought to prove of high practical value in the education of the pub- 
lic towards demanding a multiplication of such opportunities. When 
we arrive at the point of a systematic effort to repair the blunders 
of our street plan, in New York, so far as they may still be repar 
able, this matter of providing suitable sites for public buildings 
is one of the first that ought to attract the attention of the re- 
visers 
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FRENCH SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. 
The Art of Denys Puech. 


I’ asked to name a sculptor whose work is specially adapted for 
the beautifying of our libraries and studies, | should unhesita- 
tingly reply—M. Denys Puech. There is a classic grace, a purity, 
a harmony about everything that his hand produces, which makes 
his statues and smaller pieces of sculpture admirably fitted for these 
places of contemplation. No contemporary Irench artist is en- 
dowed with a surer, more delicate taste, a more supple imagina- 
tion, or a greater skill in creating works of a strong literary in- 
terest. Doubtless for this reason it is that M. Denys Puech has 
been chosen to execute some of the most important public monu- 
ments, which have been raised of recent years to the memory of 
literary men. 

In referring, however, to this literary side of his art, | was not 
thinking so much of his monuments to the eminent critic Sainte- 
Beuve, and to the great poet Leconte de Lisle, both in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, as of a quite recent work, which he exhibited at this 
vear's Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais. “La Pensée,” 
which is a life-sized statue in several-colored marbles, was executed 
for Mme. Herbert, who intends to place it in the library of her 
Paris house. One can form but a very poor idea from a photo- 
graph of the great beauty of this charming work. The greater part 
of the dress, the folds of which are most skilfully arranged, is in 
claret-colored marble; but a portion which covers the bosom is in 
green marble, producing a most pleasing effect. The flesh is, of 
course, of white marble, delicately tinted to give it the warm hue 
of life. The eyes are blue; the wreath around the head is gilded; 
the hair is tinted, here and there, a beautiful golden brown: and to 
give the figure a still more life-like appearance there is a golden 
ring around the little finger of the charmingly posed hand. . The 
sweet, yet pensive, smile on the face and the gentle inclination of 
the head of this Goddess of Thought have been admirably rendered 
by M. Puech. 

The use to which this exquisite statue is:to be put reminds. me 
of another work by this sculptor which, as it.can be obtained: in 
a reduced size in terra-cotta, ought to find a homé in the library of 
every lover of the beautiful. I refer to his “Muse of André Che- 
nier,” the original of which is in the Luxembourg Gallery. It was 
executed at Rome in 1887, and, on being exhibited at the Salon of 
the following year, attracted great attention on account of the 


touching, gracious feeling which it expresses. A nymph, whose 
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form has all that classic grace which is to be found in the poet's 
“Tdylles,” is kneeling, holding in her arms in the most tender pos- 
ture the head of the unfortunate poet who, two days before the 
overthrow of Robespierre, was guillotined at the early age ot 
thirty. She is kissing his forehead, and, with her long, loose-flow- 
ing hair, has formed a sort of winding sheet which hides from view 
the exact place where Samson's cruel knife severed the head of her 
dear poet. What tenderness there is in the almost maternal man 
ner in which her left hand supports the head, in the closed eyes, and 
in the skilful arrangement of the hair! “The Muse of André Che 
nier’’ is a perfect poem in marble. In addition to its imaginative 
qualities, M. Denys Puech has given us in this work a truthful like 
ness of our poet, who, but for his untimely death on the scaffold, 
would most likely have become the greatest singer in France. It 
will be found to accord almost feature for feature with the portrait 
painted by J. Bb. Suvée at the St. Lazare Prison on the 29 Mes 
sidor An 2. 

There are two other pieces of sculpture by M. Puech at the Lux 
embourg Gallery which call for our attention. One, however, has 
a greater interest for us at this time than the other—namely, the 
group entitled “La Sirene’—since Mr. Fletcher, the well-known 
connoisseur of New York, has commissioned the artist to make a 
replica for his magnificent gallery of works of art. I believe it is 
an open secret that this lover of the fine arts intends to bequeath 
his fine collection of pictures and sculpture to the Metropolitan 
Art Gallery. Let us see what the sculptor has attempted to realize 
in “La Sirene.”- Honest George Chapman, in his rendering of 
Homer’s Odysseys, says: 

“First to the Sirens ye shall come, that taint 
The minds of all men whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Whomsoever shall, 
For want of knowledge moved, but hear the call 
Of any Siren, he will so despise 
Both wife and children, for their sorceries, 
That ever home turns his affection’s stream, 
Nor they take joy in him, nor he in them. 
The Sirens will so soften with their song 
(Shrill, and in sensual appetite so strong) 

lis loose affections that he gives them head.” 

It is one of these subtle charmers of the sea whom M. Puech has 
represented. A beautiful young man has failed to stop his ears 
with “sweet soft wax” and is being borne to the Siren’s home, where 
“dead men’s bones, their withered skins and all” are scattered on 
all sides. There is a look of sadness, one might even say terror, in 
his eyes, an expression of pain in the upturned lip, as though he 
dimly foresees the fate which is in store for him. And vet he can- 
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not make an effort against the wiles of the winged charmer; her 
smiles have robbed him of all his manly courage and resistance. 
There is a world of expression in the manner in which, as he ts 
carried forward on her shoulder, he allows his hand to rest in her's ; 
for the looseness of the Siren’s grasp tells that her victim is robbed 
of all power of will. M. Puech has happily combined two tradi- 
tions, according to which Sirens were either harpies or mermaids, 
by giving his “Sirene” the wings of a bird and the tail of afish. These 
wings add not a little to the poetry of the group, and give it that 
movement which is one of its special features. 

Chere is a third work by this sculptor in the Luxembourg—a 
bas-relief in marble entitled “La Seine.” It can be obtained in a 
reduced size in bronze. Admirably suited for the decoration of 
a drawing-room, these bronze reductions can be seen in the houses 
of many wealthy Parisians. The chaste form of the nude goddess, 
who is represented on this pretty piece of sculpture, admirably 
symbolizes our beautiful river and the unique island upon 
which the Cathedral of Notre-Dame is built. The towers of the 
church and graceful spire of the Sainte-Chapelle, which the 
sculptor has shown in the low relief, give an additional charm to 
this choice work of art. 

Ata recent exhibition of statuettes in London, M. Denys Puech’s 
smaller pieces of sculpture, several of which were acquired by well- 
known connoisseurs, were universally admired. He had on view a 
small terra-cotta bust of a Roman boy—one of three copies of 
which one is in the collection of the Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child; and, besides other works, a statuette of a woman holding 
a jug from which pours water, entitled “La Source,” a pleasing 
variant in white and marble of Ingrés’ famous picture with the 
same title. 

\nother class of work by this leading French sculptor remains 
to be mentioned. I refer to his figures of great men which are 
erected in various parts of France. The accompanying photograph 
of his imposing statue of Pére Didon, the famous preacher, which 
has just been unveiled at Arceuil, will give a very good idea of the 
high qualities of M. Puech’s public monuments. 


Frederic Lees. 





























OVER THE DRAUGHTING BOARD. 
Opinions Official and Unofficial. 


Springfield, Mass., has done a notable thing. The words are 
used advisedly; for the thing is notable, even as coming from 
Springfield whence notable things are expected, because it is a 

civic improvement effort in which the whole com 

munity has united. For this reason it differs 

Buying Back from the efforts of nearly all other places, for, as 

a a rule, they are undertaken by a minority that 

River Front. becomes, in the cities, so hopelessly small that 

the effort makes hardly a ripple on the life of the 

community, and a large proportion of the popula- 

tion does not even know that there is a movement afoot which con- 

cerns and ought to interest all. They learn of it first, if at all, by 

the accomplishment of some tangible result, and feel—the work 

having been accomplished—only a languid, stolid, and short-lived 

interest. There is too much doing in a town for people to dwell 
ng upon what has been done. 

But in Springfield there has been a really popular civic improve 
ment undertaking. All classes of citizens have pulled together to 
accomplish a certain end; and, as was quite to be expected, they 
have accomplished it. This is the only kind of civic improvement 
effort that can result in the development of a real municipal art, 
for that is not something which a clique, or a handful of public 
spirited persons out of a whole city of careless people, can create. 
Civic art is too big a thing for that. It must have its source in a 
wave of popular enthusiasm and united effort such as Springfield 
has recently illustrated. 

Springfield, Mass., like so many other towns, turned its back on 
the river when the railroad was built. It appeared that the river 
had lost its usefulness. It would never now be the highway of 
travel. The “water-gate” of Springfield would not be the city’s 
main entrance, but only a side door—and an almost disused one at 
that. It happened that the river was majestic and beautiful, the 
most beautiful feature that Springfield had, but that was not con- 
sidered in the rush for the new entrance. The enterprising rail- 
road, hideous as it was, was permitted to spread its black and dirty 
length along the lovely river margin, that the swift trains might 
the better mock the slow craft on the river, and the town relin- 
quished completely its opportunities and possibilities for river en 
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joyment. The only peculiar fact about this story is its pathetic fa- 
miliarity. Towns in all directions have done the same. 

In the heart of Springfield, about two blocks back from the river 
but on the edge of Main Street, there is an open space called Court 
Square, occupying the area of a city block. It was purchased 
eighty years ago by the subscriptions of public-spirited citizens 
and deeded to the county as a public square “in order,” as the old 
record reads, “that there may be an open square or yard for the 
use of the inhabitants thereof (i. e. of Hampden county), near the 
Court House.” It was purchased at “great expense,” the deed re 
cites, and is “to lie open forever and to be called Court Square, the 
same land never to be alienated or to be incumbered with any 
buildings, or appropriated to any other use than a public common.” 
The net cost of this precious tract was, four score years ago, more 
than $3,000 (!), and to the sum 47 citizens subscribed in varying 
amounts. 

The people loved the square, after the early fashion. A year af- 
ter its purchase the court appointed a commission to secure, at a 
cost of $60, a fence for it. In 1834 the county sold the grass on the 
square, so there could not have been much further improvement ; 
but a fountain was given the next year, to be soon after broken by 
boys, and in 1851 the commissioners adopted an order providing 
that there should henceforth be no ball plaving or carpet shaking 
on the square, and that persons who entered the enclosure must not 
“trample the grass or molest the trees.” Such, then, were the mod- 
est beginnings of civic art at Springfield. 

In 1858 there was another public subscription in behalf of the 
square, the special object of this being to buy a fine iron fence. 
Trees had been set out also, by public-spirited citizens, nearly all 
the eims that are to-day the square’s chief beauty having been thus 
obtained, and in 1888 the county transferred the tract to the city, to 
be improved and perpetually maintained for the benefit of the 
public. 

Springfield, or a portion of Springfield, awoke some years ago 
to a realization that the noble Connecticut river was the best nat- 
ural feature that Springfield possessed and that the city had turned 
its back on it and, by persisting in so doing, was making much of 
its self-improvement effort far less effective than it ought to be. 
Even the bridge across the river was one of those ugly old hooded 
structures that New England Puritans used to erect over their 
streams lest they see the water dancing, and when a stranger in 
Springfield asked to be shown the river—before he spoke of the 
park, or the arsenal, or even the high school—he had to be led 
into a tunnel, or down an alley, or on to the railroad tracks. This 


was mortifying, and a plan was talked of—quite naturally—for ex- 
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tending Court Square a block or two further, to the river bank. 
But the expense seemed prohibitive. 

About a year ago there died a wealthy former resident of Spring- 
field, who had earnestly advocated this plan, and it was found that 
by will he had left $10,000 which might be applied to the object. 
His name was Tilly Haynes. This greatly increased the interest in 
the matter, and an estimate was made that with $200,000, a vast 
public improvement could be obtained. It was suggested that if, by 
a public subscription, half this sum could be raised and presented 
to the city the municipality could well afford to bear the expense of 
the land’s improvement. A new bridge was soon to be erected in 
any case, to be paid for by bonds, and here was a way to secure a 


beautiful and convenient approach to it, while the vista of the bridge 
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DIAGRAM OF COURT SQUARE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
The property to be acquired runs frem the Old First Church to the River 
would enhance the attractiveness of the square. The Court House, 


a Richardson structure, would face on the plaza thus made, as 
would also the City Hall; and the old First Church and Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, now occupying a portion of the proposed site, could, it was 
suggested, be allowed to remain in their present position unmo- 
lested as long as they were still in use, so reducing the necessary 
initial outlay and by no means defeating the scheme. Everett H. 
Barney then came forward with an offer of another $10,000 to du- 
plicate the Haynes bequest, and with this nucleus enthusiasm rose 
high. 

Led by “The Republican,” which had just been publishing a series 
of articles on the aesthetic possibilities of Springfield, the press con- 
ducted an earnest public campaign. The movement was not a little 
aided, too, by the circumstance that the semi-centennial anni- 
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versary of the city would occur in May of this year, for this event 


suggested a definite date for the completion of the fund, and stirred 
up public spirit, besides giving special pertinence and additional 
justification to the appeals that were made to civic love and pride. 

There is little need to follow the course of the campaign. It had 
more of inertia and indifference to overcome than of opposition ; 
but it was managed earnestly and well. For the most part the ar- 


guments were practical. Haste was urged, for instance, on the plea 


























COURT HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Gembrill and Richardson, Architects 


that the ground would never grow cheaper, and that within a few 
years other public works were going to make a heavy demand upon 
the taxpayers. But all through the movement the aesthetic phase 
of the project was kept clearly before the people. It was pointed 
out that with the City Hall, the Police building, and the Grand 
Army Memorial Hall already located on one side of the proposed 
tract, and with the Court House and a grammar school on the other 
side, it should be easy to put into operation the group plan of pub- 
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lic buildings. To this group the First Church, with its Wren 
steeple, and the Odd Fellows’ Hall would make a notable addition. 
It was shown that the extension of the square would constitute a 
centrally located park of very fair size, one that could be reached in 
a few moments’ walk from any of the busier portions of the city and 
vet one sufficiently removed from the dust and noise of Main 
street to make its shaded paths and seats restful and cool. Here 
+) 


the band concerts would not be interrupted bv the clang of trolley 














OLD FIRST CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


cars, and there would be more room for the people to gather and 
hear the music, while, about all, there would be the charm of the 
large and beautiful river. It would be as though this were re- 
stored to Springfield after a long interval; and once again the peo- 
ple would have a place to secure boats, easy of access and alto- 
gether pleasant. Not only would the beauty of the river be re- 
stored; but much of its active enjoyment. 

With the coming of the semi-centennial days, at the end of May, 
the announcement was made that the popular subscriptions had 
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more than reached the $100,000 goal proposed. At the end of the 
celebration they had passed this limit by about $1,400. This news, 
with its rich significance—in promise of civic beauty for the fu- 
ture and evidence of civic spirit in the present—was the highest note 
of the anniversary. As “The Republican” exultantly said: “The 
banners and lights, the speaking and parade must prove ephemeral ; 
but the benefaction will be as immortal as the municipality, forever 
signifying what the Springfield of 1902 stood for.” Most of the 
festivities were, appropriately, held in this very Court Square, which 
the Architectural Club had transformed into a temporary Court-of- 
Honor, as if in promise of what was to be. 

There is much in the mere list of the contributors that is sugges- 
tive and significant. The semi-public corporations gave largely, in 
unconscious evidence that civic art has a practical and financial 
value independent of sentiment. Men and women gave generously ; 
but out of a list of many hundred there were only fifty contributors 
of more than $100 each, while far more than that number of sub- 
scribers gave less than $1.00 each. This shows how truly popular 
the movement was. For the most part all the donors were individ- 
uals; but several firms, some associated employees, and a few so- 
cieties gave, so extending the interest still more widely. For in- 
stance, the Societa Unione Fratellanza Italiana gave $50, the 
Springfield Printing and Binding Company a like sum, and the 
employees of the Bemis and Call Hardware Company $14. A lit- 
tle was given in memorials, and a good deal, as always, was given 
anonymously; and all languages are represented in the list of 
names. 

As yet there is only a great, popular civic movement to be re- 
corded, for all the plans for the tract’s development have still to be 
made. Perhaps the railroad tracks will be shifted to the other side 
of the river, perhaps a viaduct will be built over them, and it may 
yet be possible to construct a drive or promenade along the river 
front. All these things have been talked about. The public sub- 
scription merely buys the land. This is deeded to the city, and the 
city must throw it open to the public, must make the improvements 
and beautify the spot. It may proceed rapidly, or it may advance 
the project by slow degrees; but it cannot fail to act, and to act 
conscientiously and with artistic circumspection, where the people 
have so deep a personal interest. For this is the notable thing, that 
a community discovered its mistake in permitting a water front to 
be hideous that might be beautiful, and then retrieved its mistake 
by buying back that water front with its own money, and giving it 
to the city with the injunction that it be restored to the people and 
kept open and beautiful for all time. 
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What should be the relation of the American universities to the 
teaching of Fine Art? Should the Department of line Arts in- 
clude schools of painting and sculpture, or should it be limited to 
those branches of art education, which are more 


a matter of knowledge and less a matter of train- 


Universities ing? These questions have been very ably an- 
and the swered by Mr. Russell Sturgis in a “Letter to 
Fine Arts. the President of Columbia University concern 


ing a proposed Department of Vine Arts.” He 

reaches the conclusion that “whereas nothing 

could be more important than to establish in Columbia University 
a department of fine art, the work of this department of fine art 
should be limited to history, theory, critical examination of an- 
cient and modern works of art, and of the schools and large 
groups, into which we divide them for the sake of convenience; 
and in connection with this study, such arts as are not manual arts 
may be taught more or less well.” And Mr. Sturgis’ reason for 
this limitation of the function of the university in art education is 
contained in the statement that “university education has to do with 
thoughts that can be taught in words and all that is expressible in 
the language of words. A manual art has nothing to do with the 
thoughts which are expressible in words; by it thoughts are expres- 
sible wholly otherwise.” This principle is unimpeachable and should 
be constantly kept in mind by those interested in art education. At 
best American art has a strong academic tendency, which should 
be checked by keeping it as free as possible from merely academic 
influences. We do not want any “professors of painting and 
sculpture.’ It is the living tradition into which the young painter 
or sculptor must enter, and the only way he can make it his own 
is by beginning early and working hard under the best technical 
influences. Even collegiate training is a doubtful advantage, and 
would be no advantage at all, were it not that the American sec- 
ondary schools do not furnish an adequate rudimentary education. 
Architects will at once notice, however, that Mr. Sturgis separ- 
ates in this respect the teaching of architecture from that of paint- 
ing and sculpture. “It is not out of the way,” he says, “for a uni- 
versity to include a school of architecture, because architecture, as 
practised in modern times is not a manual art, but is a combination 
of an intellectual but non-artistic study with science, and with artis- 
tic traditions now embodied in books. What little skill in any man- 
ual way the architect may require, he must of necessity gain out- 
side of the university, just as he must gain, also, outside of the uni- 
versity, that knowledge and instructive sense of business expedi- 
encies, which will make him more or less successful in getting busi- 
ness, and in doing it to the advantage of his employer. A man may 
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be a most successful, prosperous and honored architect, and never 
put his hand to a piece of coloring or a piece of modelling during 
forty years of active practice in his profession. It is, therefore, evi 
dent that an architect may be taught in a university; although, of 
course, it will be the business of his teachers to point out to him 
that there is one thing or even two things which the university can- 
not give.” We have quoted this passage in full, because as a whole 
it gives the impression that Mr. Sturgis in approving university 
schools of architecture rather submits to a practice already estab- 
lished than cordially acquiesces therein. “That is the way modern 
architecture is taught,” he seems to say, “so go ahead, but what a 
way it is!” He evidently believes that the “one thing, or even two 
things, which the university cannot give” is or are fundamental; and 
here again we are not inclined to dispute his verdict. Architecture, 
like painting or sculpture, requires a special kind of constructive 
vision—a fresh and original way of seeing and subsequently of plan- 
ning certain structural and decorative forms. Such a constructive 
imagination is, of course, a gift, which cannot be taught in the 
case of any of the arts; but the one thing art education should not 
do is to interfere with the free and sufficient development of this 
constructive imaginative pertinency ; and surely the combination of 
“intellectual,” scientific, and bookish training, which Mr. Sturgis 
describes, is peculiarly designed to keep architectural practice 
merely regular and academic, and to stifle genuine imaginative 
power in architecture as contrasted with what is at best merely 
tasteful adaptations of traditional forms. In this connection, it is as 
well to remember that in France architecture is taught, not at the 
Sorbonne, but with painting and sculpture at the “Ecole des Beaux- 
\rts,” and it is a pity that in this country its teaching should be 
associated with the scientific and technical schools rather than with 
the schools in which the fine arts are taught. It is true that none 
of our fine art schools have secured the organization, equipment 
or resources, which would permit them to establish departments of 
architecture; and it is true, also, that the existing departments of 
architecture in the large universities do their best, under somewhat 
discouraging circumstances, to give the incipient architect some 
power of original vision. The universities will remain, as they have 
begun, the locus of American architectural instruction, and the 
best chance of improvement will lie in getting eminent architects to 
take as much interest in training their successors, during and im- 
mediately after the period of schooling, as eminent physicians do 
in training the doctors of the following generation. During the 
past thirty years American architects have been laboring to create 
a tradition, which will now require some sacrifices for its perpetu- 
ation. 
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The site, which has finally been selected for the equestrian statue 
of General Sherman by Augustus St. Gaudens, although acceptable, 
is by no means the best in New York for that particular purpose. 
Mr. St. Gaudens preferred another location, viz., 
the triangle formed by the southern extrem- 
A Monument ity of the Mall, which would have provided both 
and a more effective background and approach, and 
Its Site. more appropriate surroundings; but there were 
obstacles that proved to be inseparable. Certain 
very fine trees would have had to be taken out; 
and that seemed an abomination and a desecration to tree experts. 
In a city whose aesthetic decisions were determined by any proper 
scale of aesthetic values, a few trees, no matter how fine, would 
scarcely have stood in the way of using for so distinguished a piece 
of sculpture the one perfect location, but in New York there is no 
accepted scale of aesthetic values, which denies horticulturists 
rather than sculptors the privilege of deciding negatively, at least, 
the situation of a statue. And as most American horticulturists 
ure tree-worshippers, and make of trees and plants rather objects 
in themselves, than objects, which should be adapted to human 
uses, some other site had to be found for the Sherman. After sev- 
eral more or less unhappy attempts had been made to select a sit- 
uation on the West Side, the Plaza site was suggested, and, after 
some misgivings, accepted. 

The location at Fiftv-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue will unite 
some advantages with some disadvantages. Mr. St. Gaudens’ 
Sherman is what it was intended to be, a nobly conceived national 
monument, patriotic in the sense that it embodies with fine cer- 
tainty and with pregnant propriety both the picturesque personal- 
ity of Sherman himself, and the indomitable spirit that marched the 
northern armies to victory. It should have had a location, in which 
nothing interfered with its effective power, and its moral and for- 
mal beauty, in which everything contributed to make it triumphant 
and impressive. The Plaza site fulfils only a part of these require- 
ments. The immediate surroundings of the monument will be 
well enough; and the situation has the advantage of being central 
and easily accessible; but the square itself is barely the place to en- 
hance the effectiveness of such a statue as the Sherman. Mr. St. 
Gaudens’ work is not a monumental and masterful creation, which 
will speak with a full voice in an environment of such architectural 
magnitude and social bustle. The Plaza is one of the gayest and 
busiest squares in gay and busy Manhattan; and every year it will 
become gayer and busier. Already there have been erected upon 
it two “sky-scrapers ;” and in the near future we are promised a 
couple more—one of them to be over twenty stories in height. 
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Of course, there will be no competition between the still small 
voice of the Sherman and the Leviathan bellowing of these archi- 
tectural monsters. Still the incongruity is manifest—as is the 
danger that the Sherman may be either passed by in such a busy 
place, or else obscured by the shadow of the many-storied build- 
ings. 

The incongruity is manifest. Yes; but it is inevitable. New 
York City owns a tradition, almost a fatality of formlessness. It 
calls itself the American metropolis; but it is quite without well- 
ordered metropolitan concentration and distinction. Its power of 
expansion has always exceeded its power of assimilation, so that, 
while it possesses much, everything is misplaced. It could boast 
one time of the most beautiful City Hall in the country, surrounded 
by a pleasant and spacious little park, and approached by the south- 
erly line of Broadway ; but even this one example of comeliness and 
propriety, it must needs destroy. The City Hall Park was filled 
with buildings which left the City Hall dwarfed and shut in, while 
the really beautiful approach was filled in by the erection of the 
Post Office at the apex of the triangle. It possesses many beauti- 
ful buildings; but the lay-out of the streets is such that they, none 
of them, can obtain a location which is exceptionally appropriate, 
and so the beautiful buildings are lost in a wilderness of uniform- 
ity or eccentricity. Its squares are for the most part entirely with- 
out either convenient or comely proportions; its small parks, ex- 
cept those most recently acquired, are designed in a manner be- 
fitting a small village, instead of in the manner befitting a great 
city; its streets are quite without pleasant surprises in the way 
of sculptural furniture; its foreign population, drawn from all the 
countries of the earth, shed their picturesqueness when they leave 
the steamer; and even the native born, including as they do many 
of the most enterprising men of business, and the most distin- 
guished American artists and men of letters, merely live side by 
side rather than together. And so in a city of misfits, we need not 
he surprised that one more misfit be added thereto. Let us be 
thankful rather than the misfit was no worse, and that the statue of 
Sherman was not placed in Sherman Square, because of what may 
truthfully be called merely a nominal reason. 

CORRECTION. 

In the October number of the Architectural Record, the design of the 
residence of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard at Scarborough, N. Y., was erroneously 
ascribed to McKim, Mead & White. As a matter of fact the large stable 
illustrated on page 559 was the only building designed by that firm. The 
house and the grounds were the exclusive work of the firm of Messrs. 
Haydel & Shepard, who at that time were practicing together, but have 
since separated. 
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New York City. 


OFFICE BUILDING AT 42 BROADWAY. 


Henry Ives Cobb, Architect. 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH, BUILT BY MRS. ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD. 
Abner J. Haydel, Architect. 


Scarborough, N. Y. 
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